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A  CHAPTER  FOR  READERS. 

‘  The  ^  Idler’  fell  into  his  hand ; 

He  road  with  rapture  and  surprise, 

And  found  ’iwas  pleasant,  tho’  ’twas  wise  ; 

Time  slippi^d  without  disj^ust  away. 

While  many  a  card  unanswcrd  lay. 

There  papers  reeking  from  the  press. 

There  pamphlets  thin,  with  azure  dress. 

Ephemeral  literature  well  known. 

The  lie  and  scandal  of  the  town  ; 

T’  ese,  on  his  table,  half  the  day. 

Unthought  of,  and  negected  lay.’ 

Mrs.  II.  More’s  *  Florio.’ 

Our  heart  misgives  us.  We  Jmvo  heard  things  praised,  and  vve  have 
praised  them  from  very  syrnpath}' — praised,  herausc  it  was  the  fashion  to 
praise.  We  hate  to  he  singular — mortally  Iiatc  to  be  accused  of  discourtesy, 
and  would  almost  venture  a  falsehood,  to  avoid  being  thouglit  severe — cyni¬ 
cal.  Nor  should  this  seem  very  singular,  when  we  honestly  avow  that  w’e 
venture  an  essay,  now  and  then,  and  arc  not  without  a  salutary  fear,  lest  tho 
pruning  hand  of  criticism  should  fall  on  some  of  the  sudden  shoots  of  our 
OW'D  dear  fancy  ;  lest  if  w'c  spare  not  othci*s,  we  should  in  vain  plead  sanctu¬ 
ary. 

But  truth  will  out.  We  have  felt  a  pang,  we  cannot  conceal:  neither 
love,  nor  money,  neither  pniise  nor  censure,  can  longer  restrain  us.  For 
many  a  lagging  month  Ave  have  wearied  ourstdves  in  fragrant  paths,  ninl 
flowery  mazes,  poring  over,  and  |)ondering  through  volume  after  volume  of 
tlie  moderns.  So  proinl  have  we  been  of  what  is  American,  that  we  have 
hardly  l>eiieved  that  the  old  English  writers  were  worth  reading ;  were  al¬ 
most  ]>ersuuded  that  a  press  so  prolific  us  tho  American,  must  prcxluco 
much  that  was  meritorious.  Each  groan  gave  birtli  to  a  new  book ;  ami  no 
sooner  was  its  birth  announced,  than  it  w  as  hailed  witli  tlie  praises  of  voices 
unuiirnliercd.  The  Sybilliue  leaves  were  never  more  thickly  scattered  by 
the  cavern  gusts,  than  are  tlie  commendutor}'  notices  of  each  new’-coming 
volume.  Newspapers,  magazines,  handbills,  some  dozen  or  fifteen  pages  of 
each  coutem)>oraneous  book  b^sued  from  tho  same  press, — would  Heaven 
tiiat  Reviews  w'ere  clear  in  this  matter, — spread  wide  tho  fame  of  the  new 
novel,  fresh  essay,  love  story,  no  matter  what.  Praised  each  must  be,  and 
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how  couKl  we  doiiht  that  what  was  so  much  praised  W’as  worth  praising  ? 
On  and  on  we  waded,  and  tried,  but  vainly  tried,  to  Ikj  really  pleased. 

At  length  wc  sat  us  down  to  ruminate.  Time  has  been,  thought  we, 
when  reading  delighted  us.  Why  does  it  weary  us  now?  W^hen  Addison, 
Johnson,  G’oldsmith,  Akenside,  Milton,  Thompson,  Cowper,  Steele  ;  when 
Mrs.  Carter,  Montague,  Lennox,  More,  and  many  others,  whom  time  will  not 
allow  us  to  name,  wooed  us  to  their  pages,  hours  passed  uncounted,  and  we 
left  the  midnight  lamp  with  regret  that  the  evenings  of  a  New-England 
winter  were  so  short.  And  then  how  sweet,  how  intellectual,  our  dreams! 
No  visions,  no  sentimental  fancies,  no  distempered  imaginings,  no  vapid 
wonderings,  broke  in  ii[)on  our  high  conceptions  ;  and  monung  found  us 
fresh  for  our  duties,  inspired  for  noble  acts,  and  noble  thoughts. 

What  makes  the  mighty  difference  ?  Wc  read  as  much  (we  meant  as 
many  volumes)  now’  ns  w’e  did  then  ;  our  motive  is  the  same.  Why  then 
varies  the  result?  Why  this  languid, heavy  dulness  of  a  morning?  Why 
this  pensive,  thoughtless  thouglitfuluess  ?  Is  the  change  in  us,  or  in  our 
reading?  It  bethought  us  to  try  an  cx})eriment.  We  had  recourse  to  our 
old  dusty  library,  wherein  neglected  long  had  lain  the  old  classics  of  En¬ 
glish  Literature.  Ablush  came  over  us  as  we  saw  the  fmits  of  our  neglect. 
Dust  and  cobw’clw  w’ere  gathered  there ;  and  it  cost  us  an  hour’s  labor  to 
bnish  them  away,  ere  wc  dared  to  touch  the  volumes  w’hich  had  been  the 
springs  of  our  young  joys — the  fountains  of  our  purest  pleasures. 

That  hour  past,  we  laid  hold  on  Cowper.  O,  how  many  thoughts  of  by¬ 
gone  days  did  he  call  up  before  us !  He  had  been  the  companion  of  our 
w’alks,  of  our  solitude,  of  our  loves,  and  over  him 

*  Conversing  we  forgot  all  time, 

All  seasons  and  their  change,  all  pleased  alike.’ 

Ilia ‘Task’ — never  w’as  ta.sk  so  delightful ! — had  whiled  aw’ay  the  hour  of 
heaviness,  wdien  storms  forbade  the  w’alk,  when  indisposition  kept  us  from 
the  open  air  ;  w  hen  friends  had  l>cen  unkind,  or 

‘Hearts  had  falsified  what  lips  had  uttered.* 

Then  had  wo  felt  that, 

Time,  as  he  passes  us,  has  a  Dove’s  wing; 

Unsoiled,  and  swift,  and  of  a  silken  sound.’  . 

Sweet  W’ere  these  reminiscences.  We  read  and  read  for  hours.  The 
‘  Tusk’ wa.s  l)ut  the  amusement  of  a  single  evening.  Wo  ahno.st  felt  we 
were  again  what  w  e  had  l)een.  We  seemed  to  live  over  again  our  happiest 
days — to  re-enjoy  the  joys  of  y^mrs  long  pa.st.  Hut  not  Cowper  alone,  tho’ 
he  is  worth  all  the  j)oets  that  have  lived  since  his  time,  but  all  the  tenants  of 
that  noble  old  Library,  aftbrd  a  rich  fund  of  delight,  which,  mark  what  we 
say,  we  shall  never  again  exchange  for  modem  8eribblci*8.  These  may 
amuse  an  occasional  hour ;  but  w’hen  w’c  seek  to  be  made  happier  and  bet¬ 
ter — W’hen  wc  seek  the  mind  ns  it  is  detected  in  its  vagaries,  and  brought 
Imck  to  hannonise  w’ith  the  great  spirit  of  the  universe — the  melody  of  hea¬ 
ven — the  order  of  nature — we  shall  fly  to  the  master  spirits  of  song,  nor 
more  of  song  than  sober  prose ;  to  the  P|>ectntor,  Rambler,  Guardian, 
Idler  ;  Paradi.se  Lost,  the  Seasons,  Pleasures  of  tlie  Imagination,  Christian 
Morals,  and  works  of  a  kindred  character. 
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*T\vas  not  theirs  to  please  and  flatter,  to  delight  and  catch.  No.  Tlieirs 
uTis  a  higher,  a  nobler  aim.  They  sought  the  licart.  Tliey  unveiled  the 
passions,  uncovered  the  deep,  hidden  springs  of  human  conduct.  Their 
satire  was  pointed  at  vice,  at  defects  in  manner.  It  was  to  shield  innocence, 
to  cx|)ose  vice,  to  hedge  tip  the  unprincipled,  to  raise  society  to  a  liigher 
standard  of  moral  excellence.  That  they  succeeded,  we  appeal  to  the  solter 
historians  ot  the  period  they  adorned — imuiorlalizcd.  That  they  are  calcu¬ 
lated  for  that  kind  of  success,  we  appeal  to  the  sober  reader,  who  now  ven¬ 
tures  to  be  singular  enough  to  read  them — to  prefer  them  to  the  tomes  of 
Scott,  Moore,  Byron,  Bulwer,  Marryatt,  Cooper,  &:c.,  the  d  ceieras  in¬ 
cluding  a  host  of  names  we  should  not  like  to  mention,  because  they  are 
west  of  the  Atlantic,  and  north  of  the  Schuylkill. 

What  a  profusion  of  Poets  have  ventured  forth  on  wings  of  wax,  to  flitter 
aid  io  die!  Some  extend  their  opinions  far  and  wide,  and  make  fine  t>ro« 
gi*ess  of  a  cloudy  day.  But  let  them  forbear  the  sun  !  Others — our  modest 
little  sisters,  gentle  ns  doves,beautiful  as  the  sisters  of  Hebe — just  venture  out 
to  try  their  wings  for  a  momont,  while  preparing  for  a  more  venturous  flight ; 
wo  would  be  tender  of  them.  We  spare  our  own  sex,  if  they  will  lie 
modest. 

But  we  can  hardly  take  up  a  newspaper,  without  falling  upon  u  sprig  of 
Poesy.  Gracious  Heaven !  It  tempts  us  to  say  harsh  things.  To  sigh  for 
Immortality,  is  by  no  means  vicious.  But  to  build  such  high  hopes  on  so 
frail  a  foundation  is  preposterous — at  least,  it  is  ridiculous.  It  is  not  the  i)en 
alone  can  immortalize.  And  the  lazy  longcr-afler-fame,  may  sit  down  with 
his  goosequill,  and  sit  and  sit  forev'er ;  but  his  doggerels  will  never  lift  him 
an  inch  above  the  clods  that  will  cover  his  last  sleep.  He  shouhl  be  at  his 
books — be  consulting  his  Alma  3Iatcr,  and  leave  his  rhymes  at  rest  until  his 
mind  is  mature.  To  bo  sure,  he  can  scribble  oft'  lines  few  editors  can  read, 
versos  held  together  only  by  the  paper  on  which  they  aro  written  ;  lie  can 
write  the  editor  to  alter,  and  fit  them  for  the  press — a  task  few  would  under¬ 
take  for  half  of  our  good  city,  since  it  would  puzzle  the  whole  tribe  to  make 
fit  for  the  dirtiest  newspaper  in  the  Slate  of  3faine.  And  on  these  he  lifts 
high  hopes  of  fame  immortal !  Expects  the  jiiece  will  be  read  hundreds  of 
ages  hence,  and  be  admired  by  minds  yet  unquickened,  as  much  as  he  now 
admires  them ! 

All  this,  and  much  more,  we  could  patiently  endure,  since  we  are  not  an 

editor.  But  alas !  for  the  Nine ! 

*  Our  luckless  bards  have  broke  the  strings, 

Seized  the  scared  muses,  plucked  their  wings. 

And  put  out  all  their  fire.* 

This  is  too  much.  We  cannot  see  unmoved  the  sad  plight  they  are  put 
into  by  these  rude  fellows.  If  the  Muses  were  not  dishonored  by  this  up- 
startism,  we  would  not  care  a  groat.  But  the  whole  of  our  iKloved  jioesy  is 
to  1)0  thus  discredited ;  and  l)ccausc  what  is  called  poetry  now  prevailing? 
Whence  arises  it  ? 

With  a  ta'^te  for  poetry',  genuine  refinement  always  declines.  And  is  not 
refinement  l)ecoming  almost  a  stranger  among  us?  What  is  conversation 
now  ?  It  is  every  thing  but  what  it  should  lie ;  every  thing  but  that  elevat- 
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ed,  intellectual  intercourse,  which  elevates  or  should  elevate  man  on  the 
■calc  of  moral  l)ein^.  The  fault  is  evidently  in  our  reading.  Let  us  return 
to  the  classics — to  the  ^vriters  wlio  studied  human  naUire,  and  knew  what 
*|S  in  man.  Let  us  leave  llie  narrow,  giddy  sphere,  in  which  w  e  move,  and 
soar  to  the  regions  of  pure  and  intellectual  being. 

Would  you  write  ?  Learn  first  to  Ik?  a  render.  Drink  deep  into  the  foun¬ 
tains  of  thought  and  feeling  ;  commune  w  ith  the  s]>irits  of  the  past ;  dis¬ 
dain  not  to  draw  from  the  works  of  mighty  minds,  though  cherished  by  for¬ 
eign  lands.  We  would  by  no  means  repress  the  pride  of  American  feeling : 
but  it  needs  not  the  preclusion  of  foreign  litf?rature.  Genius  is  of  no  coun- 
tr}'.  Its  monuments  arc  of  the  world.  Whether  Greece  or  Rome,  France 
or  Italy,  S|)ain  or  Germany,  England  or  America  produced  it,  it  belongs 
W’hcrcvcr  there  are  hearts  to  admire — ^liosoms  to  feel  its  inspiring  pow'cr. 
Away  then  with  tliis  narrow-minded  selfishness — all  mean  prejudices. 

Especially  let  us  urge  this  upon  our  fair  readers.  It  is  yours  to  set  tlie 
fashion.  This  is  your  empire.  Sw'oy  then  the  sceptre  for  elevating  the 
taste  of  the  age,  and  you  will  do  more  for  your  country’  than  all  the  noisy 
{politicians  of  our  eloquent  times.  Tlie  liarc  thought  enchants  us,  and  what 
we  desire  seems  already  eftccted.  Lest,  therefort',  the  vision  escajie  us  Ik?- 
foro  we  ore  ready  to  lose  its  fond  impression,  wo  will  ahniptly  close,  not  far 
in  advance  of  our  starting  point.  M.  P. 


INDIAN  ME  LODY. 

BY  LIEUT.  G.  W.  PATTEN,  U.  S.  ARMY. 

The  North  Western  Army,  aAcr  following  for  many  days  the  defeated  and  flying 
tribes  of  the  Sacks  an<l  Foxes,  at  length  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  lii  the 
distance  the  lost  small  remnant  of  Uieir  once  (K)wcrful  foe  was  discovered  chanllng  the 
death  dirge  around  a  polo  erected  for  the  occasion. 

THE  DIRGE. 

(l)Need-jc — remnant  of  the  last, 

Gather  ’round  the  cedar  mast  ^ 

Tell  tho  w'hiteman  on  the  heath 
Need-je  sings  the  song  of  death. 

Beat  tho  tambor — shake  the  bells. 

Scare  him  with  the  Prophet’s  spells : 

Tell  him  let  the  Redman  be, 

— rshc-mo-ko-mon  Puc-kcc-pshc.  {}l) 

Sing !  the  Hawk  (3)  hath  left  the  skies 
Never  more  to  stoop  and  rise : 

Broken  is  his  mighty  wdng  ; 

Sing  the  death  dirge.  Necd-je,  sing  ! 

Hov’ring  o’er  his  prairie  nest, 

I  n  A  term  in  use  among  Uic  Chippewas,  meaning  *  friend'  or  *  comrade'. 

I  2)  Whiteman,  go  slwaw 

(3|  Black  Hutcky  it  will  be  rcmcmbcrctl,  was  the  allegorical  name  for  the  Chief  of  the 
hostile  tribes. 
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Bristles  now  the  Eagle’s  crest. 

Who  is  left  to  fight  or  flee  ? 

Pshe-mo-ko-mon  Puc-kcc-pshc ! 

(4)Long  knife,  long  knife,  tribe  of  fear 
Wipe  the  yager’s  crooked  spear  !(r>) 

Let  your  vengeance  now  suftice. 

Hush  the  gun  which  thunders  twice,  (fl) 

Raise  no  more  Uie  whoop  of  strife  ! 

^Bury  deep  the  painted  knife  !(7) 

Foxes’  last  papoose  are  we — 

Psbc-mo-ko-mon  Puc-kee-pshe. 

Pale  face,  go— but  not  in  rage. 

Feed  the  Uawk  within  his  cage  : 

If  ye  bind  him  wrist  to  wrist. 

Silver  be  the  cord  ye  twist. 

Once  we  fought — but  now  we  sue — 

Deck  his  brow  with  beads  of  blue — 

Gird  him  not  to  burning  tree — 

Pshe-mo-ko-mon  Puc-kee-pshe. 

(\)  Pale  face. 

Bayonet. 

(G)  The  howltz  used  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  shells  is  a  source  of  indescribable  terror 
to  the  Indian,  and  the  double  nature  of  the  bomb  it  is  dinicult  to  explain  to  him. 

(7)  Sword. 
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- It  was  a  rude  unformed  mass ;  legs  and  arms,  fingers  and  toes,  and 

membranes  and  glands,  and  entrails  and  teeth,  were  blcndeijinto  one  abomina¬ 
ble  mass.”  Thomson's  *  Man  in  the  Moon.* 


A  NEW  ENGLAND  LEGEND. 

If  my  reader  ha.s  ever  chanced  to  visit  the  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos¬ 
ton  and  witliin  a  few  hour’s  ride  of  thateity,  he  may  possibly  recollect,  in 
the  quiet  town  of  C - ,  about  half  a  mile  liefbre  arriving  at  the  princi¬ 

pal  village,  an  old,  dilapidated,  two  story  hou.«c,  standing  upon  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  road,  and  at  ten  or  fifteen  rods  from  it.  The  single  large 
stack  of  chimneys  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  indented  with  niches  in  its 
sides  where  it  rises  above  the  roof,  as  if  for  the  reception  of  the  Ltares  or 
Penates,  the  huge,  heayw,  antique  |>ediments  crowning  the  windows  and 
doors,  the  hipped,  or  a.s  it  is  called  in  that  part  of  the  country,  the  gambrel 
roof,  with  its  ancient  dormar  windows,  the  shattered  remains  of  which 
show  that  tlie  sash  was  of  lead,  containing  small  jianes  of  glass  arranged  di¬ 
agonally, — all  indicate  the  period  of  its  erection  to  have  been  more  than  a 
century  ago.  .\nd  the  old  untrimmed  elms  and  locust  trees  standing  around 
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it,  amidst  a  thick  and  tangled  undergrowth  of  bushes  and  shnibs,  through 
which  the  ruins  of  the  house  are  indistinctly  seen,  logctlier  with  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  wall,  which  ap|)cnrs  to  have  been  composed  of  rough  missive 
stones  laid  in  lirne-mortar,  and  the  total  absence  of  any  pjith  or  avenue  to 
the  building,  indicate  plainly,  even  if  the  decayed  state  of  the  mansion  did 
not  proclaim  the  same  fact,  that,  for  a  long  scries  of  years  it  has  be<‘n  unten- 
'  anted,  save  by  owls  and  ban*,  or  occasionally,  |)erhaps,  occupied  for  a  single 
nighfs  shelter  from  the  storm,  by  some  wretched  vagabond,  who  had  been 
refused  a  lodging  in  the  comfortable  dw'cllings  of  the  sol>cr  citizens  in  the 
neighborhoo<l. 

Such,  at  least,  was  the  state  of  the  premises  when  I  first  saw  them,  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  in  the  summer  of  ;  and  such,  or  nearly  such,  was 
their  situation  when  I  last  view'ctl  them  three  years  since.  A  close  inspec¬ 
tion,  indeed,  would  probably  have  detected  the  slow  and  gradual  progress  of 
decay  in  the  midst  of  its  surrounding  greenness  ;  and  the  profusion  of  wild 
shniblierj'  and  undergrowth  had  undoubtedly  increased  since  I  first  viewed 
thesfiot,*  but,  in  all  other  respects — in  its  loneliness  and  desolation, — its  air 
of  desertion  and  silence,  it  w’as  as  when  I  first  jiasscd  it,  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  centur}'  liefore. 

It  w'as,  as  I  before  said,  in  the  summer  of  18(X),  in  the  month  of  Juno,  (I 
remeinlier  the  time  well,  for  it  w'as  but  a  few  days  after  the  great  annular 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  so  remarkable  throughout  New  England,)  it  was  then, 
that,  having  left  Iloston  some  time  after  the  hour  of  dinner,  I  rode  leisurely 

into  the  villagf*  of  C - ,  and  by  the  mansion  which  I  have  described, 

just  l)efore  the  hour  of  sunset.  The  sun  was  shedding  a  shower  of  golden 
light  u|K)n  the  ohl  ruins  and  among  the  trees,  tinging  their  deep  green  foli- 
nge  with  ever}*  rich  and  delicate  variety  of  hue,  and  giving  to  the  moss 
which  had  accumulated  upon  the  weather-l)eaten  roof  and  w'alls,  a  look,  if 
not  of  gaiety  and  gladness,  at  least  of  eheerfuliiess  and  tranquil  joy,  despite 
of  the  mouldering  decay  which  it  at  once  concealed  and  adorned.  Here 
and  there,  a  sunbeam  stniggling  through  the  tliick  foliage,  shone  into  the 
rents  and  athwart  the  rooms  in  the  old  building,  showing  that  they  yet  con- 
taineil  some  anicles  of  old-fashioned  and  heavy  funiiture,  which  hatl  proba¬ 
bly  l)eeii  brought  over  the  ocean  from  our  mother-country,  when  the  early 
settlers  first  established  themselves  in  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts’  Bay. 

I  stopped  for  some  minutes  to  survey  this  deserted  relic  of  the  olden 
times  of  New'  England,  w  hich  np[>eared  to  harmonize  so  illy  with  the  ac¬ 
tive  spirit  (»f  improvement  every  where  manifest  around  it,  and  w  hich  is  so 
eminently  chanictcristic  of  our.countr}'.  My  halt  how'cver,  was  not  long, 
and  1  <lid  not  dismount,  for,  my  horse  being’ weary,  I  deemed  it  l>est  to  push 
on  tow'anis  the  village  which  was  but  half  a  mile  distant,  though  mostly 
concealed  from  \i<!w  by  an  intervening  hill.  At  this  village  I  intended  to 
|>ass  the  night.  1  dismounted  at  the  village  inn  just  os  the  sun  was  setting, 
and,  having  given  onlers  that  my  steed  should  lie  taken  care  of,  I  dii*ected 
my  course*  into  the  l>ar-room,  where  1  found  the  landlord  engaged  in  eagerly 
rending  his  ne\vs|>a|)er,  w  hicb  w*as  mostly  filled  with  accounts  of  the  feats 
of  Na|K>leon,  and  w  iih  sjieculations  n'sj>ecting  his  future  cours<i  and  desti¬ 
ny,  and  those  of  the  nations  of  the  ohl  world,  which  then  seemed  shaken  to 
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their  centre  hy  tlie  inij^hty  convulsions  excitctl  by  that  wonderful  man,  at 
that  time  ‘the  observed  of  all  oljservers.’ 

After  bavin"  supped,  feeling  more  curiosity  to  leant  somewhat  resi>ecting 
the  ohl  mansion  w’bich  hud  so  strongly  attractctl  tny  attention  than  to  hear 
my  liost  dole  firth  tedious  bulletins  from  the  newspa|)er,  I  endeavored  to 
obtain  from  liim  some  information  respecting  it.  lie  could  tell  me  little 
aliout  it,  except  that  as  far  back  as  his  memor}’  extended,  it  had  been  unin¬ 
habited  and  in  nearly  the  same  state  as  at  present.  He  told  r,ne  that  there 
was  a  su|>erstitious  fear  of  visiting  and  exploring  the  house,  prevalent  in  the 
nfinds  of  most  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  neighborhood,  which  restrained 
them,  and  the  children  particularly,  from  ever  examining  its  precincts.  And, 
as  to  those  who  aflected  to  feel  no  supernatural  dreail  of  exploring  it,  some 
were  destitute  of  all  curiosity  respecting  it,  and  others  pretended  to  dislike 
an  encounter  with  the  adders,  toails,  bats,  and  owls,  by  which  the  house  and 
the  thorny  undergrowth  surrounding  it  were  tenanted.  I  ascertained  fur¬ 
ther,  in  answ'er  to  my  eiupfiries,  that  the  estate  was  owned  by  an  okl  sea- 
captain,  who  had  been  possessed  of  it  lor  several  years,  and  w  ho  seldom 

visited  the  village  of  C - .  He  had  inherited  it  from  an  old  maiden 

aunt  who  resided  in  England,  one  who  died  in  her  ninetieth  year ;  and  she 
hadowneil  it  from  that  early  and  remote  period  of  her  life  when  the  bloom 
was  yet  fresh  upon  her  cheek,  and  her  step  elastic  w  ith  youth.  And  she,  as 
my  host  had  heard  it  reported,  had,  in  her  turn,  iidierited  it  from  a  distant 
relative.  There  w'as  a  good  farm  attachetl  to  the  mansion,  and  forming  part 
of  the  estate,  w  hich  w  as  managed  by  a  iieighbonng  farmer,  under  the  sui)er- 
intendcnce  of  the  old  sea-captain’s  agent,  w  ho  lived  in  Boston.  Every  part 
of  the  estate  was  therefore  under  constant  and  regidar  cultivation,  excepting 
about  half  an  acre  of  land  surrounding  the  old  mansion,  and  constituting 
formerly  the  yard  and  garden.  This,  in  the  estimation  of  the  superstitious 
neighbors,  was  tabooed,  and  no  one  was  willing  to  tres|)ass  upon  it.  I  could 
obtain  no  definite  answ  er  to  my  eager  enquiries  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
siqierstitions  attached  to  the  old  mansion,  excefit  tliat  some  foul  deed  of 
witchcrall,  or  diabolical  agency,  attended  with  robliery  or  murder,  was 
vaguely  nmiored  to  have  taken  place  there,  more  than  a  century  ago.  Some 
persons  had  heard  strange  and  unearthly  sounds  there,  and  )iad  seen  lights 
flitting  al)out  the  broken  windows  at  unusual  hours  of  the  night,  within  even 
the  recent  jxjriod  of  ten  or  twelve  years;  but  my  host  added,  that  some  of 
the  less  su|)erstitious  of  the  inhabitants  had  suggested  that  the  house  w  as 
jirolmbly  made  an  occasional  place  of  resort  for  a  gang  of  counterfeiters 

w’ho  w’ere  known  to  be  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  C - ,  ft»r  tw’o  or 

three  months,  some  ten  yeai-s  before,  but  whose  haunt  had  never  Ijoen  dis¬ 
covered.  My  host  professed  to  have  no  faith  in  the  siqierstitions  alluded  to, 
and  indeed,  to  hold  them  in  so  mucli  contempt  that  he  thought  it  unworthy 
of  a  man  of  sense  to  make  any  glorious  empiiries  res)>ectiug  them.  But  he 
added,  that,  if  \  w  ished  to  Jiear  all  alniut  these  su|)erHtitions,  he  would  di- 
rc?ct  me  to  Uncle  Aminidab  Frost,  as  ho  was  styled,  the  |mtriarch  of  the  vil- 
lage,  an  old  octogenarian  bachelor,  w  ho  was  well  versed  in  witchcraft  lore, 
and  w’ho  resided  just  opposite  the  ciuirchyard.  I  readily  embraced  his  offer, 
and  w’as  conducted  to  Uncle  Aminadab’s  residence.  It  w'as  a  small  but 
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neat  ohi-faithioiiccl  cottage.  1  tiiereTuund  u  little,  tliit),  Hpindle-shankcd  old 
man,  clad  in  the  anti<]uated  dress  of  the  lust  century',  with  a  twinkling  blue 
eye,  and  n  tliiii,  sharp  nose  of  the  a(|uiline  form.  His  face  w'as  thin,  with  a 
high  forehea<l,  which  was  overshaded  by  a  few  gray  locks,  the  altered  re¬ 
mains  of  a  plentiful  auburn  growth  of  earlier  years.  The  whole  apiKjar- 
aiice  and  conversation  of  Uncle  Aminidab  left  the  impression  upon  me,  that 
he  had  lK?en  endowed  by  nature  with  a  more  than  ordiriar)’  share  of  intellect, 
— that  he  had  a  keen  relish  for  the  mysU;rious  and  that  this  propensity  had 
prolmbly  Imjco  nourished  by  a  very  ordinary  and  limited  education,  and  by 
the  secluded  situation  he  occupietl  and  tlie  lonely  life  he  led,  he  never,  tlur- 
ing  his  whole  life,  having  Ik^i'u  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  the  house 
in  which  he  was  l>orn,  and  in  w  hich  1  now  found  him.  Forced  to  depend 
upon  his  own  ii:tcllcctuul  resources  lor  occupation  and  amusc'inent  in  many 
vacant  hours,  he  had  {KUidered  deeply  in  his  mind  all  the  legends  of  witch- 
cnift  and  dwiWme,  w  hich,  in  his  youth  he  had  heard  from  the  village  crones; 
and  his  habits  of  thinking  and  his  insulateil  life  had  led  him  to  firm  and  un- 
W’avering  Indief  in  all  their  tales.  The  old  gentleman  received  mo  kindly, 
and  I  found  no  difliculty  in  introducing  the  main  subject  of  my  visit,  as  his 
own  train  of  thought  led  naturally  to  it.  1  mentioned  to  him,  incidentally, 
rny  U'ing  a  stranger  from  Boston  just  arrived  in  the  village,  and  remarked 
that  I  hat!  l>een  struck  with  the  f|uiet  beauty  of  its  situation,  and 
the  rich  verdure  of  its  venerable  elms.  1  also  mentioned  that  my  curi¬ 
osity  hatl  iM’cn  somewhat  exrite<l  by  the  singular,  and  deserved  appearance 
<d’  an  old  house  half  a  mile  back — here  he  interrupted  me  by  shaking  his 
head  and  saying,  *uh  sir,  although,  as  you  say,  our  village  iscpiiet  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  there  are  many  fine  old  elms,  most  of  which  my  father  set  out 
with  his  ow  n  hand, yet  that  old  ruined  house  stands  as  a  monument  of  the 
wickedness  that  once  was  per|K'trated  there,  and  of  the  awful  jtidgment  that 
fs'fel  those  who  were  engaged  there  in  riot  and  sin,  profaning  God’s  holy 
sablioth,  and  selling  tlicmselves  to  initpiity.  Yes  sir  ;  it  yet  stands  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  and  a  w'arning  to  the  present  unl)elieving  and  infidel  generation,  many 
of  whom  have  impiously  forsaken  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  dare  to  treat 
w'ith  dislxdicf  and  even  with  ridicule,  all  the  accounts  which  we  have,  and 
w'hich  are  so  w’ell  authenticated,  of  the  miraculous  interference  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  in  our  own  times  for  the  punishment  of  sinners,  and  his  permission 
to  the  Prince  of  the  Pow’er  of  the  air,  the  great  Enemy  of  souls,  to  ap})ear 
for  the  purpose  of  seducing  and  ensnaring  those  ungo<lly  men  who  are  given 
over  to  hardness  of  heart  and  blindness  of  mind,  or  to  bear  *aw'ay  with  him, 
in  iKxlily  fonn,  the  miserable  victims  of  their  ow’ii  vices  and  of  his  wiles.’ 

I  entreated  Fncle  Aminadab  to  give  me  some  account  of  the  wonderful 
events  that  had  caused  the  old  mansion  to  be  abnndoncil  to  the  decay  which 
1  had  witnessed  ujwn  and  around  it.  He  readily  and  even  eagerly  comjdied 
with  my  rt»quest,  for  upon  this  topic  he  w'as  both  learned  and  eloquent ;  and 
the  following  narrative  contains  all  the  remarkable  |>articulars  as  he  ndated 
them  tome,  stripped  of  sundiy  episodes,  prolix  dis<|uisiiions  and  moral  re¬ 
flections  with  which  he  accompanied  the storj' when  he  tohl  it  tome  some 
thirty  years  ago. 

More  than  a  century  ago  the  old  house  was  occupied  as  a  tavern  by  an  old 
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countryman,  said  to  be  a  Scotcliman  or  an  Englishman.  The  house  hadl>cen 
built  not  many  years  j>revioiis,  by  an  English  emigrant,  a  man  of  exemplary 
character  and  great  wortli,  wlio,  on  his  firat  arrival  in  the  colony,  had  settled 
in  Boston,  but,  after  residing  there  a  nuinber  of  years,  he  had  retired  into  the 
country,  and  l)eing  easy  in  his  pecuniary  circumstances,  he  liad  built  this  house 
which  lie  intended  for  a  flunily  mansion,  and  eommenced  agricultural  0|k:- 
rations  on  what  was  then  thought  by  his  less  w’ealthy  neighbors,  a  largo 
scale.  Eor  a  few  years,  his  lal>oi*s  were  eminently  prospered,  and  ho  l>egnn 
to  see  the  wilderness  opou  before  him  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  A  sad 
change,  Iiowever,  soon  came  over  his  prospects.  His  amiable  wife,  his  two 
sons,  who  were  the  solace  of  his  declining  years,  and  a  lovely  daughter  just 
upon  the  verge  of  womanhood,  were  seized  with  the  snmll-pox,  and,  in  a 
few  weeks,  the  bereaved  father  w;is  left  alone,  to  mourn  over  those  now 
broken  tiesw'hich  had  lx?en  all  that  made  life  pleasant  to  him.  Still  he  liore 
his  aftlictions  with  that  resignation  and  meek  endurance  so  characteristic  of  a 
true  Christian  ; — in  all  these  mournful  dis|>ensations  he  acknowledged  the 
kind  hand  of  his  heavenly  parent,  chastening  him  in  love,  and  for  his  good  ; 
he  mourned  not  for  those  he  lost,  for  their  lives  had  given  sweet  proof  that 
they  w  ere  prepared  for  their  great  Master’s  call,  and  he  doubted  not  that  they 
W'ere  now  happy, — inexpressibly  happier  than  earth  could  make  them. 
Like  the  patriarch  of  old,  he  bowed  his  head  and  said, ‘The  Lord  gave  and 
the  Lord  hath  taken  aw^ay ;  blessed  be  his  name  and  it  seemed  now  as  if 
every  earthly  tie  being  severed,  and  his  interest  in  earthly  things  extinct,  he 
only  labored  to  fit  himself  for  a  reunion  with  those  dear  friends,  in  a  w’orld 
w  here  all  sorrow  and  sighing  flee  away,  and  every  tear  is  w  iped  from  every 
eye,  whose  virtues  and  the  interchange  of  whose  aflections  had  so  much 
contributed  to  the  charm  of  his  mortal  existence. 

But,  though  the  Christian  snstaineil  himself  w  ith  a  meek  and  patient  forti¬ 
tude,  the  man  was  visibly  sinking  under  the  stroke.  He  repaired  to  Boston, 
by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  who  thought  Ids  health  might,  by  that  means, 
become  re-established.’  But  this  he  did,  rather  from  duty,  than  from  inclin¬ 
ation  ;  and  with  a  foreboding  that  he  w  as  not  long  to  lie  separated  from  the 
dear  objects  of  his  aflections.  This  foreboding  proved  but  too  true  ;  in  a 
short  time  after  his  arrival  in  Boston  his  health  began  to  fail  roiddly,  and  in 
less  than  six  months  from  the  decease  of  his  family,  his  remains  were  gath¬ 
ered  to  theirs. 

A  few  months  after  his  death,  the  individual  who  occupied  the  house  as  a 
tavern  at  the  memorable  period  to  which  this  story  refers,  came  over  from 
Fhirojie,  and  set  up  his  claim  to  the  property,  as  l)cing  the  nearest  living  rel¬ 
ative  of  the  deceased  and  his  heir  at  law*.  The  vouchers  pro<luced  by  him 
were  not  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  legal  authorities  in  the  Colony  ;  but,  af* 
,  ter  a  considerable  inter>’al  of  time,  he  was  put  in  possession  of  the  estate,  as 
no  other  claimant  appeared. 

Soon  after  he  had  obtained  possession  of  the  mansion,  he  fitted  it  up  and 
opened  it  as  a  house  of  public  entertainment.  This  movement  on  his 
jMut  appeared  somewhat  singidar  to  the  ^neighbors,  as  there  W’as  hut  little 
travel  by  the  house  and  but  little  company  visited  the  village.  Soon,  howev¬ 
er,  ilic  now  tavern  became  a  place  of  resort  for  idlers  residing  in  Boston,  who 
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iwed  to  spend  a  few  days  at  the  village  of  C - for  the  alleged  purpose  of 

fulling  for  trout  in  the  neighlioring  stn'ams.  '  Few  of  the  inliahitaiits  of  the 
town  l>eranic  arqiiuinted  with  the  new  landlord  or  frequenteil  his  premises; 
he  was  eold,  distant,  and  even  repulsive  in  Ids  demeanor  and  ap{)eared  to 
avoid  all  iiiiimary  with  the  hoiK*st  towns-fieojile.  Although  no  one  knew 
any  ill  of  him,  yet  Captain  Wilford  (for  that  was  the  new'  host’s  name)  was 
n^ganhsl  w  ith  fear  and  aversion,  and  when  his  neighbors  called  to  mind  the 
worthy  citizen  so  beloved  of  all,  whose  estate  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
this  jiiisanthro|>c  and  churl,  they  almost  involuntarily  drew  comparisons  be- 
tw<*en  them  which  W'cre  any  thing  but  favondde  to  the  latter. 

It  liegan  after  a  year  or  two,  to  lie  rumored  abrciail,  at  first  indeed  as  a 
great  secret,  that  there  were  sad  doings  at  the  new  tavern  ; — lights  were  seen 
in  the  chnmlN*rs  during  most  of  the  night,  and  sounds  as  of  revelr}',  and  oc¬ 
casionally  as  of  quarrelling,  had  l>een  heard  proceeding  from  the  house. 
In  short  it  was  nimonMl  and  generally  lielieved,  that  it  was  a  place  of  resort 
for  gamblers  from  Iloston,  and  some  of  the  ncighl»oring  towns.  Hut  few  of 

the  inhabitants  of  C - ,  however,  w’en?  known  to  make  frequent  visits 

to  the  taveni,  but  those  fow'  w'ere  of  rather  questionable  characters. 

The  goo<l  ciiizrns  could  not  |)ermit  matters  to  remain  thus.  The  select¬ 
men,  together  with  the  minister,  were  commissioned  to  visit  the  house  and 
make  inquisition  concerning  the  scandalous  reports  w  hich  had  gone  abroad 
and  to  give  the  host  some  serious  and  wholesome  advice  respecting  his  fu¬ 
ture  course. 

He  received  them  coolly  but  civilly,  an<l  gave  answ'ers  to  their  enquiries  so 
satisfnetor}’,  that  they  began  to  doubt  whether  he  were  not  a  slandered  and 
injured  man.  After  this  visit  Capt  Wilford  l)ecame  somew  hat  more  sociable 
and  neighl)orly,  and  the  townsmen  in  turn,  l)egan  more  frequently  to  call  at 
the  taveni  and  smoke  a  pi|>e  of  an  evening,  while  they  enquired  the  latest 
news.  The  sabbath  after  the  visit  just  mentioned.  Captain  Wilford  attended 
ptHdic  worship  for  the  first  (and  as  it  sulisequently  proved  the  last)  in  the 
village  of  C - .  This  raised  bis  character  much  in  the  general  estima¬ 

tion,  and  the  parson  w'asseen  to  nod  graciously  to  him,  as  he  passed  him  in 
coming  out  of  meeting.  Still  Captain  Wilford’s  character  w'as  rather  patch- 
cd  up  than  mended,  and  there  were  still  some  ugly  seams  and  scars  remain¬ 
ing  u|M)n  it. 

An  ugly  old  woman,  half  maniac,  half  idiot,  whom  he  kept  al>out  his 
bouse  to  do  menial  offices,  and  who  w'as  usually  observed  to  Ik;  gibbering 
and  muttering  to  herself  as  she  w  as  engaged  in  her  tasks,  w  as  a  fertile  theme 
for  s]k;c Illation  among  the  gossi|isof  tlie  village.  Who  or  what  she  was,  no 
one  knew.  Some  conjectures  that  she  might  formerly,  w  hen  young,  have 
iHH'n  the  Captain’s  chert  amte,  as  he  was  reputed  to  lie  a  bachelor,  and  was 
now’  turncil  of  threescore.  Those  who  esj>oused  this  hypothesis  imagined 
ihrit  in  her  conduct  and  language  tliey  could  sec  evidence  of  high  birth  and 
gentility ;  and  their  daughters,  with  a  laudable  desire  to  complete  fiction 
with  a  touch  of  romance,  lielieved  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  some  family 
of  noble  blooil  in  the  mother  countr}’,  who,  in  her  early  years  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  (’aptain  Wilftird's  wiles,  and  in  consequence  had  lK?en  disowned  by 
her  connexions :  that  she  had  as  a  last  re^rt  throw'n  herself,  half  insane,  up¬ 
on  the  pmtcction  of  her  betrayer,  who  had  taken  her  to  this  country  with 
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him  and  made  her  his  menial  drudge.  But  many  of  the  goo<l  dames  who 
hail  less  of  sentimentality  mixed  up  in  their  composition,  were  not  quite  so 
charitable  in  their  conjectures  concerning  her ;  these  last  scrupled  not  to  ex¬ 
press  their  bi'lief  that  she  was  a  witch  and  held  conununion  witli  the  Evil 
One,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  Imugi'd.  And,  truly,  if  age  and  wrinkles 
and  numberless  extravagancies  and  eccentricities — if  an  appearance  of  utter 
wretchedness  and  misery  in  the  poor  creature, — if  all  these  taken  in  connec¬ 
tion  w'ith  the  fact  that  her  history  was  unknown  and  that  she  was  a  subject 
gf  mystery  to  the  neighborhood,— if  these  proved  her  a  w  itch,  (and  certain¬ 
ly  many  a  poor,  friendless  old  woman  has  been  convicted  and  executed  uj>- 
on  slighter  proofs  of  guilt)  then  indeed  appearances  were  strongly  against 
her. 

Tlie  public  house  had  now  been  open  for  nearly  three  years,  and  despite 
of  the  suspicion  and  dislike  in  which  its  landlord,  Captain  Wilford  was  held 
and  even  in  the  face  of  the  fear  of  old  llannuh  the  witch,  as  she  was  tenned 
— despite  of  all  these  things  the  tavern  was  becoming  gradually  more  and 
more  a  place  of  rendczvntts  for  the  idle  and  tippling,  in  the  village  of 

C - ,who  probably  calmed  their  fears  by  following  the  course  described 

by  tlie  poet  Bums  a  century  later, 

Wi’  tippenny  we  fear  na’  evil, 

Wi’  usquebaugh  we’d  face  tlie  devil.’ 

Any  how,  certain  it  was  that  the  Captain's  potent  liquor,  or  some  other  cause 
which  has  never  yet  been  disclosed,  had  a  marvellously  pow’erful  influ¬ 
ence  in  dispelling  fear  from  the  hearts  of  the  frequenters  of  the  inn ;  all  fear 
that  is,  of  objects  within  and  about  that  inn,  for  it  cannot  with  so  much  cer¬ 
tainty  be  averred  that  it  chases  aw'ay  all  fears  of  that  iinrnatchahle  species 
of  oratory  usually  denominated  a  curtain-lecture^  the  logic  of  w'hich  com¬ 
monly  turns  upon  the  argumentum  ad  hominem,  and  which,  rumor  saith,  was 
occasionally  preached  to  some  unlucky  wight  in  the  silken  bands  of  wed¬ 
lock,  who  had  unfortunately  chanced  to  protract  his  evening  sitting  late  into 
the  night  while  smoking  his  pijie  and  listening  to  the  news  at  the  tav¬ 
ern. 

Alas!  that,  in  the  days  of  our  puritan  forefathers,  vice  should  have  hail 
his  temples  in  our  land!  But  so  it  was.  Human  nature,  and  human  appe¬ 
tites  and  passions,  ever  the  same,  then  as  now  sought  gratification :  and 
though  the  way  to  it  might  then  have  been  more  secret,  still  it  hod  its  nu¬ 
merous  votaries. 

Mankind  in  general,  and  yankees  in  particular,  have  ever  been  prone  to 
seek  out  many  inventions,  and  one  of  the  most  important  made  in  these  days 
was  that  of  Jlip^  a  leverage  which  is  a  compound  of  l)cer,  sugar,  and  rum, 
made  hot  by  being  stirred  up  with  a  piece  of  iron  heated  red  hot  It  is  even 
'asserted  by  some  old  persons,  that  the  invention  of  this  potent  com{X)und  ac¬ 
tually  took  place  in  Captain  Wilford’s  bar-room,  and  that  like  many  other 
im|>ortant  discoveries  and  inventions,  it  was  the  result  of  accident  rather  than 
design.  Boozing  Joe,  an  inmate  of  the  tiTvem,  having  unintentionally  added 
half-frozen  beer  to  his  thirteenth  glass  of  old  rum  and  sugar,  insteail  of  dilut¬ 
ing  it  os  he  had  intended,  from  the  water  pitcher,  and  then  using  the  heated 
tongs  to  thaw  it  witlial,  being  unwilling  that  a  drop  of  the  good  liquor  should 
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be  wasted.  Be  tliis  as  it  may,  whether  flip  owed  i|B  iDvention  to  Cajitaia 
Wilford’s  inn,  or  not,  it  was  certainly  held  there  in  great  repute  and  high  de¬ 
mand.  This  p<'rio<l  was  long  anterior  to  the  invention  of  that  technical  and 
legitimate  iinplenient  for  heating  flip,  now  denominated  the  /oggcr/iraJ,  and 
various  sulwtitutes,  us  the  tongs,  a  leg  of  the  andiron,  hot  horse-shoes  or  ox- 
alioes,  a  heated  trace-chain,  &c.  &c.  were  inditferently  used  for  that  pnr|K)se. 

It  was  one  cold  slef'ty  Saturday  night  in  the  gloomy  month  of  November, 
that  a  ntimber  of  |)ersons  were  assembled  in  a  retiretl  room  in  the  inn,  for 
tlic  purjwjse  of  wearing  away  the  time.  The  company  consisted  of  Boo/.ing 
Joe  as  lie  was  called,  a  rattling  fellow  from  Boston,  who,  however,  of  late, 

ppi'iit  half  liis  time  at  Captain  Wilfonl’s  tavern  in  C - .  No  one  knew 

how  he  obtaine<l  iJie  means  of  support  as  he  had  no  ostensible  employment 
yet  he  always  had  plenty  of  money.  Ben  Basford  the  shoemaker,  who  if  he 
did  not  stick  to  his  lost,  at  least  always  stuck  to  the  last — at  the  tavern  ;  Mo¬ 
ses  Bnint  the  CaqKinter,  Peter  Smith  the  village  shop-keeper,  (his  wife  look¬ 
ed  aAcr  the  shop,  and  the  shop  snp{>orted  him,  since  he  had  fallen  upon  evil 
ways  of  drinking  and  gaming  at  the  taveni,)  lhcst»,  together  with  the  host 
and  one  or  two  hangers  on  from  no  one  knew  where — horse  jockies  by  pro¬ 
fession  and  gamblers  by  practice,  coin]>leicd  the  company  convened  at  the 
inn  on  that  evening. 

After  ascertaining  that  there  were  no  strangers  in  the  house,  and  Hiutnone 
of  their  sol»er  lownsinca  were  watching  their  doings,  the  landlord,  having 
closi'd  the  doors,  brought  forth  a  |>ack  of  cards  and  placed  them  upon  a  table 
in  the  centre  of  the  room.  A  siile  table  was  plentifully  supplied  with  sugar, 
beer,  well-filled  decanters  and  bottles,  and,  beneath  it,  with  its  lid  gaping 
wide  as  if  in  invitation  to  tlie  thirsty  to  jiaHake  the  contents,  stood  a  green 
Dutch  case  containing  a  dozen  sfiuare  old-fashioned  bottles,  well  charged 
w'ith  genuine  Hollands,  and  drawn  up  in  true  military  style  in  a  solid  s(pmrc 
four  abreast  and  three  deep.  ‘  Now,’  said  the  landlord,  ‘  now'  my  boys,  we 
will  have  a  jollification  ;  the  weeks’  w'ork  Is  done,  and  if  any  of  us  get  a  little 
too  much  ftip  alKiard,  why,  we  have  all  day  Sunday  to  sleep  it  ofl'in  ; — in  the 
mean  time  full  to  and  make  merry  ;  w'e  will  just  take  a  hand  of  loo,  and  they 
who  lose  shall  |)ay  the  scot,  that’s  all.  Thunk  (Joil !  Parson  Longgracc  and 
his  deacons  and  tythingmen  are  not  within  hcai'ing,  and  we  can  keep  it  up, 
you  know,  till  morning,  and  may  the  devil  take  the  one  who  first  bolts  and  is 
oft*.’  ‘  Agreeil,’  cried  Ikiozing  Joe,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  ‘agreed’  add¬ 
ed  the  two  horse-jt>ckies,  Ikisford,  Brunt,  and  Smith,  though  the  voice  of  the 
latter  two  sank  nearly  to  ‘  a  (juaver  of  consternation,’  for  Brunt  was  su)>ersti- 
tious,  and  feared  the  devil  might  take  Captain  Wilford  at  his  word,  and 
moreorer  as  he  feared  his  w  ife  if  jiossible  more  even  than  he  did  the  devil, 
and  as  he  knew  that  he  would  have  to  reckon  with  her  if  he  staid  out  after 
midnight,  he  was  not  w  ithout  misgivings,  that,  if  he  left  the  room  in  order  to 
Avo'kJu  rencontre  with  his  dome,  before  his  cronies  broke  up  their  sitting,  he 
might  fall  a  victim  into  the  sooty  gentleman’s  {mws.  Smith's  fears  were  of  a 
somew  hat  dift'ereiit  k'uid;  ho  had  not  lost  altogether  the  t\'S{>ect  of  his  fel¬ 
low*  citizens,  and,  as  his  head  w'as  none  of  the  strongest,  he  feared  that  he 
might  1)0  the  first  to  fall  under  the  table,  and  that  with  this  fall,  if  it  s'hould 
be  bmited  abroad,  would  fall  the  now  tottering  fabric  of  his  character.  A 
glaai  of  lloUand^s  taken  by  each  one  present  w'hile  the  flip-irons  were  heat- 
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icrved  wonderfully  to^trengthen  the  courage  of  the  timid  and  to  revive 
tlieir  drooping  spirits : — in  the  moan  time  the  tongs,  together  with  all  the 
t^orap-iron  about  the  premises,  as  an  old  fr)’ing-|>nn  handle,  a  broken  augen 
and  fragments  ol  horse-shoes,  had  been  thrown  into  the  fire,  prejiaratory  to 
making  the  nectar  of  the  evening,  flip. 

Time  stole  away  unawares.  As  with  Tarn  O'Shanler  and  Souter  Johnnie, 

‘  The  night  dravc  on  wi’  noise  and  clatter, 

And  aye  the  Jiip  was  growing  better.* 

The  expenses  of  the  evening  had  been  put  u|K)n  Peter  Smith’s  shoulders, 
not  |>orhaps  without  suspicion  lieing  excited  that  it  was  rather  iK'caiise  his 
purse  was  longest,  than  in  consecpience  ol  ill  luck  or  bad  j)lay  on  liis  part. 
Peter,  however,  had  |)aid  such  ardent  devotion  to  the  jar  of  flip,  that  he 
was  nearly  insensible  to  all  earthly  loads  except  that  of  his  head  which  l)c- 
camc  so  licavy  that  his  neck  could  not  sustain  it,  and,  in  conse(|uence,  his 
companions  managed  to  place  him  at  his  length  in  Uiree  chairs  near  the  fire, 
where  he  was  soon  snoring. 

As  the  night  wore  away,  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  liccamc  mild¬ 
er,  but  the  storm  increased.  Now  the  rain  would  be  driven  fiercely  against 
the  house,  which  rocked  with  the  violence  of  the  eddying  gusts  of  wind  ; 
auon,all  would  be  lulled  into  quiet,  except  the  fiiflil  sighing  of  the  night  blast 
among  the  leafless  branches  of  the  old  trees  surrounding  tiie  mansion,  or  its 
low  and  inouniful  singing  *  so  like  the  voice  of  a  spirit’  through  the  key¬ 
holes  and  chinks  and  crannies  of  the  building.  The  lights  burned  dim,  and 
the  fire  was  low,  yet  so  intent  were  the  company  upon  their  play  that  they 
heeded  none  of  these  things.  The  night  was  fur  advanced.  For  some  time 
they  had  been  playing  for  money,  and  the  stakes,  at  first  small,  had  liecomc 
gradually  larger,  and  a  sum  of  money  amounting  to  more  than  one  hundred 
pounds  was  now  iqion  the  table.  Soon  after  Peter  Smith’s  jirostration. 
Boozing  Joe  was  carried  off  insensible  and  deposited  in  lied  in  an  adjoining 
room.  Ben  Basford  soon  joined  him,  not  that  he  was  altogether  insensible, 
but  that  his  stomach  was  too  sensible,  and  to  avoid  regurgitating  his  {lotativ  ‘is 
he  was  obliged  to  assume  a  supine  posture.  Tlic  persons  now  at  the  table 
were  Swearing  John  and  Tim  Truckle,  the  two  horsejockies,  who  eyed  the 
heap  of  money  w'ith  greedy  glances,  the  landlord,  tind  Moses  Brunt.  Poor 
Moses  kept  his  place  at  the  tabic  rather  from  fear  of  moving  than  from  any 
desire  of  playing.  In  the  howling  of  the  blast  he  fancied  the  voice  of  the 
Evil  One,  ami  when  it  sunk  into  a  low,  hoarse  moan,  lie  thought  he  heard 
the  upbraidings  of  his  rih  reproaching  him  for  his  ungodly  ways,  and  for  vi- 
olatibg  the  sanctity  of  holy  time,  for  it  was  now  past  midnight.  Still  through 
very  fear  he  kept  his  seat,  and  played  his  hand  of  cards  almost  mechanical¬ 
ly.  A  new  hand  was  now  aliout  to  lie  dealt,  and  it  was  supposed  that  now  it 
would  be  decided  who  was  to  be  the  fortunate  winner  of  the  money  uj>- 
on  the  table.  The  eyes  of  the  two  horsejockies  sparkled  with  joy,  for  they 
thought  the  landlord  was  somewhat  dozy  with  frequent  ingurgitations  of  his 
own  |K)tent  flip,  and  as  to  Brunt,  they  feared  him  not,  for  what  with  his  tre¬ 
pidation  and  what  with  his  ignorance  of  play,  they  doubted  not  that  they 
could  cheat  him  before  his  own  eyes  without  his  ()ercciving  it.  Just  at  this 
moment  the  landlord,  perceiving  the  fire  nearly  out,  arose  from  the  table  to 
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recniit  it  Bwearinj?  John,  who  felt  confident  winning  by  Uie  aid  of  his 
companion,  Tim  Tnicklc,  was  vexed  at  the  thought  of  being  obliged  to  wai^ 
till  Captain  Wilfonl  should  go  out  and  get  a  fi*esh  supply  of  fuel  for  the  fire’ 
and  U^nited  him  in  no  measured  U  rins,  damning  him  fur  a  chicken-hearted 
lsx>by  that  did  not  dare  play  out  his  game  till  he  had  gone  out  doors  to  cool 
hiinMdfaiid  think  U|>on  it;  and  he  ended  by  swearing  that  he  wished  the 
devil  was  there  to  take  the  Cuptuitrs  place  at  the  table,  for  that  he  would  not 
Imck  out  nor  leave  the  sc>at  until  the  game  was  ended.  The  landlord  told 
S\v<?aring  John  that  he  would  willingly  permit  any  person  to  have  his  place 
at  the  table,  and,  if  he  wished  it,  he  would  arouse  Smith  who  h\y  snoring  in 
the  chairs,  and  yield  his  seat  and  hand  to  him.  This  was  declined  by  John, 
who  said  Smith  was  too  drunk  to  play  ;  and  the  Captain  llien  w  ent  out  of 
doors  for  wocxl.  lie  soon  returned  with  his  arms  full  of  fuel  and  commenc¬ 
ed  n'siisciiating  the  almost  extinguished  fire.  While  he  was  llius  busied 
those  at  the  table  |)erceived  a  middle-sized,  dark-complexioned,  genteel  look- 
iiig  |NTson  enter  the  door,  which  the  Captain  had  lefi  oj)en.  He  had  the 
ap|N'arance  of  a  fon'igner,  and  his  out(?r  garment,  w’hich  concealed  the  dress 
l>enenth,  was  a  long,  dark-colorc‘d  cloak.  He  apologised  j)olitely  but  briefly 
forintniding  u{>on  them  at  so  late  an  hour,  although  it  w'as  a  public  house, 
and  said,  that  he  was  a  stranger  lately  arrived  in  the  colony,  tliat  he  left  Bos¬ 
ton  thn*e  or  four  ilays  before,  and  hail  been  strolling  on  foot  al)out  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  vicinity  to  view’  the  scenery, — that  he  had  missed  his  way,  and^ 
that  iM'ing  iM'laled  he  lM*gged  shelter  till  morning.  The  stranger  was  hos¬ 
pitably  received,  and  invited  to  partake  of  the Jlip,  which,  however,  he  de¬ 
clined  doing.  He  expressed  lM)tli  surj)rise  and  delight  at  sc*cing  cards  and 
card-playing  in  this  country,  as  he  said  he  had  been  told  in  England  that 
the  extriMiie  and  sii|M*rstitioiis  strictness  of  the  colonists  had  prohibited  them 
Qs  immond.  ‘  Perhaps,  sir,  you  would  like  to  take  a  hand  with  us  ?’  said 
Swearing  John.  The  stranger  assented,  ‘Then,  I' presume,’ added  John, 
‘you  can  take  Captain  Wilford,  our  landlord’s  hand  and  place  at  the  table.’ 
Cataiii  Wilford  gave  his  assent,  ajul  the  stranger  took  his  jdace.  The  cards 
w  ere  dealt,  and  those  at  the  table,  with  the  exception  of  poor  Brunt,  applied 
thcms<*lvi*s  earnestly  to  the  game.  The  stranger  played  as  one  used  to  jjlay, 
for,  although  he  held  a  bad  hand,  he  yet  astonished  the  others  by  the  skill 
w  ith  w  hich  he  managed  it.  He  siddom  looked  up  upon  the  com{>any,  but 
when  he  chanced  to  niisc  his  piercing  dark  eyes,  the  others  sliruuk  involun¬ 
tarily  fi*om  his  gaze.  The  game  Ix'gan  to  take  a  strange  turn,  and  Brunt  uni¬ 
formly  held  the  best  cards.  At  length,  aided  by  good  luck,  swept  the  board 
winning  all  the  money  that  W'as  up.  This  result  filled  Sw^earing  John  and 
his  comnulc  with  disapj>ointment  w’hich  was  followed  !)y  rage  and  mortifica¬ 
tion.  They  charged  |>oor  BruiU  with  cheating,  but  the  stranger  mildly  took 
his  part.  This  served  only  to  incn?ase  their  chagrin.  A  new  game  was 
now  commenced,  much  against  the  secret  wish  of  Brunt,  who,  satisfied  with 
w  hat  he  had  already  won,  and  inwanlly  wondering  how  he  could  have  been 
80  fortunate,  for  he  knew  it  w  as  not  attributable  to  his  good  play,  w  ished  to 
w'itlidniw'  and  go  home,  while  he  inwardly  vow'cd  that  this  should  l)e  the 
last  time  he  w  oidd  lx>  found  at  the  gaming  table.  Brunt’s  good  luck,  how¬ 
ever,  still  followed  him  in  the  new  game,  and  Tim  Truckle  swore  that  old 
Hannah,  the  witch,  must  be  giving  him  some  diabolical  assistance.  But 
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Strearing  John  declared  wl^h  a  big  oath,  that  he  would  loo  nnint  this  time,  if 
all  the  witches  on  earth  and  all  the  devils  in  hell,  together  with  the  stranger 
at  the  table,  assisted  him.  ‘What  will  you  bet  that  you  will /oo  Brunt  this 
game  ?’  said  the  stranger,  apjwirently  nettled  at  l)eing  associated  with  witch¬ 
es  and  devils.  ‘Ten  guineas,’  replied  John,  with  an  oath.  The  stranger 
planked  ihe  sum,  ‘Hold,  John, said  Tim, ‘you  have  lost  considerable alrea- 
(ly,  by  ill  luck  this  evening,  and  the  luck  still  seems  to  run  against  you 
think  w  hether  you  can  aflbnl  to  lose  it,  for  1  will  not  go  your  shares  in  it ; — 
sup()osc  you  have  nave  not  ten  guineas  in  your  jmeket,  w  hat  w  ill  you  do 
then  ?’  I  will  stake  my  soul  and  body  against  the  stranger’s  ten  guineas  in 
that  case,’  replied  John.  ‘And  whnt  use  do  you  suppose  the  stranger  could 
make  of  them,  in  case  he  should  w’in  ?’  a<5ked  Tim.  ‘  O,  leave  that  to  mo,’ 
said  the  stranger,  laughing,  ‘I  can  sell  his  body  alone  for  nearly  that  sum  to 
tlie  surgeons  for  dissection  ;  and  as  to  his  soul,  w  hy,  1  can  easily  take  care 
of  that ; — is  it  a  l)et  on  these  terms  ?’  ‘  Yes,’  saitl  John,  after  fiiinhling  in  his 
pockets  in  vain  for  the  guineas ;  ‘  my  soul  and  body  against  your  ten  guineas, 
that  I  loo  Brunt  this  game,  and  d - n  me,  if  1  don’t  sw  inge  you  both.’ 

It  was  John’s  turn  now  to  deal,  and  the  hand  which  he  w'as  alKuit  to  deal 
would  decide  the  game.  He  dealt  off  the  cards,  and  U|)on  taking  up  their 
hands.  Brunt  perceived  that  he  held  the  three  highest  cards.  In  his  trepida¬ 
tion  of  joy  and  astonishment  he  dropped  one  card  in  attempting  to  show  his 
hand  ;  it  fell  under  the  table.  He  stoo|>ed  to  pick  it  up,  ami  his  eye  chanced 
to  rest  upon  a  cloven  foot  j)eeping  out  from  under  the  stnmger’s  cloak.  Ho 
unconsciously  raised  himself  up  and  leaned  in  his  chair ;  he  had  no  power 
to  move  or  speak ;  his  nether  jaw  fell,  and  his  countenance  l»ecnmc  pale  and 
ghastly  like  that  of  a  corpse  ;  his  eyes  glared  and  w'ere  immoveahly  fixed 
upon  the  stranger ;  and  his  cards  were  held  unconsciously  in  his  hand  with 
a  spasmodic  grasp.  ‘  Why  do  you  not  show  your  hand  or  play,’  said  the 
stranger,  now  first  looking  up.  As  his  eye  met  Brunt’s,  the  cards  drojified 
upon  the  table  from  the  hands  of  the  latter,  and  the  stranger  exclaimed,’  ‘  I 
have  won  my  bet.’  The  rigid  spasm,  that  thus  far  had  hehl  Brunt,  suddenly 
relaxed,  and  he  sunk  |Knverless  with  terror  on  the  floor,  overturning  the  ta¬ 
ble  as  he  fell.  Then  it  was  that  Swearing  John  and  Tim  Truckle  first  saw 
the  cloven  foot  of  the  stranger.  Jim  shrieked  with  terror,  and  looked  wild¬ 
ly  around  for  the  landloni,  hut  he  had  left  the  room  before  the  last  hand  was 
played.  Swearing  John  attempted  to  rise,  hut  the  stranger  fix<?d  his  pierc¬ 
ing  eyes  upon  him  with  a  look  that  riveted  the  wretched  horsisjockey  to  the 
8|)ot  He  was  totally  paralyzed  ;  he  could  not  move  a  limh,  nor  even  his 
tongue.  The  stranger  slowly  arosfi,  still  keeping  his  gaze  intently  fixed  up¬ 
on  his  victim,  and  his  fiendish  eyes  glowed  as  though  thera  W’cre  huming 
coals  at  the  bottom  of  their  sockets.  At  this  moment  a  blast  of  wind  shmik 
the  house  to  its  foundation,  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  burst  through  the 
gloom  without,  showing  distinctly  the  leafless  branchc’s  of  the  trees  swaying 
to  and  fro  like  skeletons  in  the  wind,  and  disclosing  the  distant  hills  in  its 
broad,  red  glare ;  ns  it  flickered  over  them ;  and,  ns  it  faded  away  into  dark¬ 
ness,  thousands  of  hideous  faces,  grinning  with  a  malignant  leer  were  seen 
at  the  windows  and  at  the  half  open  door.  A  peal  of  thunder  succeeded  so 
quick  that  it  seemed  rather  to  accompany  than  follow  the  lightning;  there 
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WAS  a  terrific  crash  ;  Swearing  John  uttered  a  deep^ groan,  and  all  was  in¬ 
stantly  darkness.  The  noise  sank  gnulually  away,  till  nothing  could  be 
heard  but  the  sound  of  the  tempest  as  it  swept  by  and  liecaine  less  distinct, 
while  the  tre<*s  in  the  distant  wood  groaned  and  crashed  with  the  violence  of 
Uic  wind.  Ihit,  in  the  pauses  of  the  blast.  Brunt,  who  yet  lay  upon  the  floor 
more  dead  than  alive,  thought  he  could  plainly  hear  the  voice  of  Swearing 
John  shrieking  for  mercy.  His  cries,  however,  became  less  and  less  distinct 
as  he  was  apparently  home  farther  and  farther  from  the  inn,  till  at  Icngtii 
they  sank  aw'ay  and  were  n6  more  heard,  and  nought  wac  audible  but  the 
dull  sound  of  the  distant  storm. 

How  long  Brunt  remained  upon  the  floor,  or  what  followed  the  scenes 
just  (b.‘fcribe<!,  he  dhl  not  know.  He  thought,  how'ever,  that  he  fell  into  a 
troubled  slumber.  He  was  aroused  from  his  stupor  Sabbath  morning  aliout 
sunrise,  by  some  of  tbe  villagers,  who  entered  the  room  uttering  the  cry  of 
^JireT  They  infunned  him  that  a  furious  tempest  had  occurre<l  during  tlie 
night  or  early  in  the  morning,  accornjianied  by  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
that  U|K)n  looking  towanls  the  tavern  about  day-break,  smoke  and  flames 
were  seen  lairsting  forth  from  the  roof.  They  forthwith  hastened  to  the 
building,  and,  u|Mm  entering,  found  tlie  burnt  and  lifeless  body  of  Captain 
Wilford  lying  in  the  kitchen.  Upon  going  into  the  cellar  to  obtain  milk  with 
which  to  extinguish  the  flames,  (fur,  believing  the  house  to  have  been  set  on 
fin;  by  lightning,  they  knew  that  nothing  but  milk  could  put  it  out,)  they 
fuiiinl  old  Hnnnab  cow'ering  in  one  comer,  in  great  fear,  and  mutttering  to 
herself,  ‘there — there, — they  sunk  him  so  deep  in  the  old  well  in  the  north 
ctirner  of  the  cellar,  that  he  will  not  get  out  again  lieforc  spring; — the  hand- 
Homc  gentlemaifs  pocket  is  lighter,  1  guess,  than  it  wasliefore  he  saw  Swear¬ 
ing  John.  /  told  him  so — /  warned  him, — but  he  would  go  among  them, 
and  now  his  master  has  got  him  r  This  was  all  that  the  neighbors  could 
make  of  Hannalfs  incoherent  discourse  ; — she  passed  out  of  the  cellar,  and 
S€H*ing  the  «lead  and  scorched  liody  of  Capt.  Wilford,  she  gave  a  wild  yell, 
and  fled  from  the  house  for  ever.  She  wandered  about  the  countiy'  for  a 
time,  but  one  cold  morning  the  succeeding  winter  she  was  found  frozen  to 
death  in  an  out-house,  in  one  of  the  neighboring  towns. 

As  for  Ik'n  Bio»ford  anil  Boozing  Joe,  who  were  snugly  stow^ed  away  in 
lied  in  an  adjoining  room,  they  lay  quiet  *  till  the  tremendous  crash  took 
place,  and  Joe  doubtless  slept  soundly.  But  Bosford,  whose  stomach  was 
more  deranged  than  his  brain  by  the  flip  he  had  swallowed,  asserted  that  he 
lay  awake.  He  acknowledged,  indeed,  that  at  first  he  fell  into  ‘a  sort  of 
doze,*  to  use  his  own  expression,  from  which  he  was  aroused  in  part  by 
Captain  Wilford’s  going  out  for  fuel,  as  he  passed  through  the  room  where 
Ikiozing  Joe  and  he  were  in  bed.  When  the  stitinger  came  in,  Basfonl  sol¬ 
emnly  averred  that  he  i>cn'eived  a  strong  sulphureous  stench,  which 
almost  suflbeated  him  as  the  former  |)assed  through  the  room.  As  the  door 
was  left  ajar  aficr  the  stranger  entered,  IkLsford  declared  that  he  overheard 
all  the  conversation  that  took  place;  and  his  story  corroliorates  that  of  Bnint 
from  which  most  of  the  |>articulars  here  given  were  deriv'ed ;  and  it  also 
supplies  .some  deficiencies  and  discrejMincies  in  Brunt’s  account,  which  were 
probably  proiluced  by  his  extreme  terror.  Almost  instantaneously  after 
iho  lightning  and  tho  tremendous  crash  that  followeil,  Bapford  saw  tb* 
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stranger  pass  out  of  the  room  with  some  thing  wrapped  up  in  his  cloak  anc 
thrown  over  his  shoulders  like  a  wallet :  and,  from  tlie  manifest  struggling 
within  this  bundle,  he  doubted  not  that  a  human  being  was  confined  in  it, 
and  this  conjecture  was  farther  confirmed  by  the  smothered  cries  issuing 
from  it,  and  which  were  evidently  in  the  tones  of  Swearing  John’s  voice. 

The  crash  aroused  Boozing  Joe,  who  had  slept  off  in  some  degree  the  fumes 
of  the  flip  ;  and,  urged  by  the  fright  of  Ben  Basford,  be  accompanied  him  in 
a  precipitate  fligiit  from  the  house  to  their  own  homes ;  the  latter  infonning 
him  as  they  fled,  that  he  heard  cries  of  ‘  robbery,^  murder^  with  rhoked  ex¬ 
clamations  for  help,  and  various  unearthly  sounds  proceeding  at  first  from 
the  room  where  the  company  were  and  afterwards  from  the  cellar.  When ' 
questioned  afterwards,  however,  by  others,  resjiecting  w  hat  he  heard,  he  (k*ni- 
ed  that  he  had  said  any  thing  about  cries  of  murder  or  robl)ery  to  Boozing  Joe 
and  said  he  had  no  distinct  recollection  fiirtiicr  than  what  is  first  stated 
above  as  the  substance  of  his  story ;  and  to  this  ever  after,  he  invariably  ad¬ 
hered. 

The  neighbors  who  came  in  to  extinguish  the  fire  relate,  that,  having  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  that  object,  they  proceeded  to  examine  the  room  in  which  the 
company  had  been  assembled ;  they  found  Moses  Brunt  lying  upon  the  floor 
half  stupified  with  liquor,  or  terror  or  the  joint  effects  of  both  ;  the  table  • 

was  overset,  and  cards,  candlesticks,  and  fragments  of  bottles  and  glasses 
.  were  scattered  about  the  floor.  Peter  Smith  was  found  under  the  l)cd  from 
which  Boozing  Joe  and  Ben  Basford  had  escajied  in  the  ncighlioring  room, 
whither  he  had  fled  for  safety  at  the  time  of  tlic  crash  W'hich  arouse  1  him 
in  a  panic  of  fear  from  his  sleep  in  the  three  chairs.  lie  could  give  no  co¬ 
herent  account  whatever  of  the  occurrences  of  the  night ;  be  only  remem¬ 
bered  that,  while  lying  in  the  chairs,  he  dreamed  that  there  was  a  stranger 
in  the  i*oom,  and  that  there  was  a  kind  of  drunken  quarrel ;  all  after  this  was 
blank  unconsciousness,  till  he  w'as  aroused  by  the  crash,  which  be  thought  a 
prelude  to  usher  in  the  Day  of  Judgment,  and,  without  scarcely  knowing 
what  he  did,  he  ensconced  himself  under  the  now  deserted  bed,  where  he 
remained  without  daring  to  move,  till  the  neighl)or8  came  in  and  discovered  ^ 

him  there.  ^ , 

The  house  was  very  much  shattered  : — windows  were  broken,  bricks  I  ^ 

were  rent  out  of  the  chimney  and  thro>vn  al)out  the  floors;  pieces  of  the  j 

W'ainscoating  were  tom  off  and  scattered  around,  and  two  or  three  large  rents 
were  found  open  to  the  sky,  where  the  beams  rested  upon  the  posts.  But  the 
most  wonderful  circumstance  in  all  is  yet  to  be  tcld.  Near  the  fire-place,  in  ; 

the  room  where  the  gamblers  were,  is  to  be  seen  a  distinct  unpression  of  a 
cloven  foot,  burned  into  the  floor ;  and  in  two  other  places  farther  towards 
the  door  is  to  be  found  tlie  same  mark,  though  not  so  deep  and  distinct. 

Neither  Swearing  John  nor  Tim  Truckle  have  ever  been  seen  or  heard  of 
since  that  time  by  any  of  the  iidiabitants  of  C - ,  though  a  famier  be¬ 

longing  in  a  neighboring  town  asserted,  that,  in  returning  from  Boston  on 
the  morning  of  the  occurrence  of  these  incidents,  he  met  near  the  tavern,  a 
person  on  horseback  riding  rapidly  towards  Boston,  who  concealed  his  face 
from  view,  but  the  description  of  whose  appearance  and  dress  and  of  the 
horse  upon  which  he  was  mounted,  answered  to  those  of  Tim  Tnickle. 
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An  Captain  Wilford’a  housekeeper,  together  with  her  husband  who  offi¬ 
ciated  usually  as  ostler  at  the  tavern,  were  at  this  time  al)sent  on  a  Thanks¬ 
giving  visit  of  a  week’s  duration  to  her  father’s  in  Boston,  Captain  Wilferd, 
Boozing  Joe,  and  old  Hannah  w’ere  the  only  inmates  of  the  house  at  this 
time  resident  there.  His  bo<ly  was  carried  to  a  neighlior’s  house*,  where  his 
funeral  took  place ;  a  few  of  the  more  valuable  and  portable  articles  were 
brought  from  tlic  inn,  and  the  door  was  then  closed  up,  and  the  house  w’ith 
its  remaining  contents  abandoned. 

Parson  Ix)nggrace,  the  village  minister,  visited  Basford,  Brunt  and  Smith 
after  the  stated  religious  services  of  the  day  were  concluded.  What  con¬ 
fessions  or  disclosures  they  made  to  him,  or  whether  they  made  any,  is  un¬ 
known  ;  but  they  probably  gave  goml  evidence  of  penitence,  as,  upon  the 
next  Sabbath,  the  parson  read  a  public  confession  from  them,  in  which  they 
acknowledged  and  deplored  the  evil  practices  of  gambling,  drinking,  and 
sabliath-brcaking  of  which  they  had  been  guilty.  They  also  publicly  re¬ 
turned  thanks  for  their  preservation  from  the  power  of  the  Devil  who  had 
carried  away  in  bodily  form  one  at  least  of  their  companions  in  guilt ;  they 
also  besought  the  prayers  of  all  good  [)eople,  that  they  might  in  future  be 
preserved  from  all  evil  ways.  And  it  is  re|K)rted  that  thereafter  they  led  rc- 
pihable  and  Christian  lives,  eschewing  all  evil  courses,  and  that  they  finally 
descended  peaceably  to  quiet  graves  in  a  good  old  age.  As  for  Boozing  Joe, 
lie  sought  a  taveni  in  a  neighboring  town,  and  following  his  evil  courses  ,  it 
was  supposeil  ho  fell  a  maityr  to  flip,  having  found  a  watery  death  by  tum¬ 
bling  into  a  mill-pond  when  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  as  his  body  was  taken 
out  of  the  water  some  four  months  after  he  left  the  village  of  C - . 

Tlie  current  lielief  in  the  village  of  C - ,  W’as,that  the  Evil  One  was 

pennitted  to  appear  liodily  among  those  wicked  gamblers,  and  that  lie  was 
suffered  to  carry  away  Swearing  John,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  his 
impious  liet.  The  main  current  of  testimony  as  adduced  from  those  who 
were  present  at  the  time^  served  to  substantiate  this  view  of  the  matter. 
And  the  footprints  left  upon  the  floor,  seemed  to  afford  all  the  additional  ev¬ 
idence  that  was  necessary  to  satisfy  every  candid  and  pious  man  that  this 
was  the  true  account  of  these  wonderful  circumstanees.  True,  there  were 
a  few  individuals  who  did  not  implicitly  credit  the  account  just  given. 
These  persons  endeav'ored  to  explain  the  matter  by  saying  that  the  stranger 
in  the  cloak  was  some  Eumpean  residing  for  a  short  time  in  Boston,  who 
had  come  to  the  tavern  and  engaged  in  gaming  with  the  company  there : — 
that  Swearing  John  and  Tim  Truckle,  perceiving  that  he  had  a  large  sum  of 
money  with  him,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  insensibility  of  their  compan¬ 
ions,  used  foul  play  with  him,  and  robbed  him,  and  perhaps  even  murdered 
him,  if  indeed  any  credence  were  to  lie  given  to  the  ravings  of  old  Hannah, 
though  most  probably  he  was  killed  by  lightning,  and  afterwards  rifled  of 
his  money ; — and  they  farther  asserted,  that,  if  the  old  well  in  the  cellar  were 
searched,  his  remains  might  proliably  be  found  concealed  there.  As  to  the 
prints  of  the  cloven  foot,  they  could  easily  lie  accounted  for  by  sup])osing 
that  some  of  the  heated  horse-shoes  used  for  making  the  flip,  had  fallen  up¬ 
on  the  floor  and  left  their  imprint  upon  it.  This  explanation  of  the  story 
was  violently  opposed  by  Parson  Longgrace,  who  contended  that  such  at- 
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tempts  to  explain  away  the  mysterious  providences  of  God,  was  little  l)ettcr 
than  rank  infidelity,  and  these  rash  and  fanciful  speculators,  who  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  account  for  all  tliese  sin^rular  circumstances  without  admitting 
any  miraculous  interi>osition  of  the  Deity,  finding  themselves  in  a  small  mi¬ 
nority,  were  fain  to  hold  their  |>eace,  dreading  to  l)e  stigmatised  as  infidels, 
and  fearing  in  consecjucnce  to  lose  some  of  their  civil  privileges,  or,  as  is 
more  charitably  to  be  hoped,  being  convinced  of  the  error  and  danger  of 
their  opinions  by  the  cogent  and  unansw’orable  arguments  of  the  w’orthy 
]>arson.  Whether  the  lightning  w  hich  shattered  the  house  and  caused  the 
death  of  Captain  Wilford  w'as  the  effect  of  ordinary  causes  or  whether  it 
was  produced  by  the  presence  and  operations  of  his  Satanic  Majesty,  was 
disputed  by  some  ;  but  the  majority  held  the  latter  opinion,  w  hich  came  to 
be  generally  acquiesced  in. 

Captain  Wilford  was  interred  on  the  Monday  succeeding  his  death,  in  his 
own  front  yard,  at  the  east  end  of  his  house  ;  and  his  housekeeper  and  ostler 
having  been  apprised  of  his  decease,  never  more  returned  to  the  village  of 

C - .  The  doors  of  the  inn  were  closed  and  fastened  up,  as  has  been 

before  stated,  and,  no  person  appearing  to  claim  the  pro|)crty  as  Captain 
Wilford’s  heirs,  the  public  authorities  took  charge  of  the  estate.  The  farm 
was  leased  to  one  of  the  neighbors,  whose  descendants  still  occupy  it ;  but 
such  impressions  had  gone  abroad  respecting  the  house,  and  the  strange 
events  accompanying  Captain  Wilford’s  decease,  that  no  j>erson  could  be 
found  'w'ho  w^as  willing  to  buy,  rent,  or  occujiy,  or,  indeed,  ever  to  enter  it. 
It  therefore  remained  closed  up  and  has  so  continued  to  the  present  lime,  no 
person  ever  having  been  know'n  to  enter  it  since  it  was  closed  up  aller  Cap¬ 
tain  Wilford’s  death.  The  yard  about  the  house  also  remained  us  forbidden 
and  unholy  ground,  and  the  unpruned  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  suffered  to 
shoot  up  in  wild  and  neglected  luxuriance.  Strange  sounds  and  lights  flit¬ 
ting  to  ac'i  fro  have  occasionally  been  noticed  about  the  house  and  yard,  and 
it  is  reported  that  on  the  anniversary  of  the  temjHjst  in  tlie  month  of  No¬ 
vember,  every  year,  there  is  wild  revelry  heard  at  the  old  mansion.  All  these 
circumstances  go  to  confirm  the  truth  of  good  Paj*son  Longgrace’s  opinion 
that  there  was  a  veritable  and  incarnate  appearance  of  the  Devil. 

Some  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  these  events  took  place,  a  gentle¬ 
man  came  over  from  England  to  Boston,  and  fully  established  his 
claim  to  the  estate,  as  the  legal  heir  of  the  worthy  English  gentleman 
who  built  the  house,  and  who  so  unfortunately  lost  his  wife  and  family 
by  the  small  pox.  Upon  investigation  it  appeared  that  Capt.  Wilford  had 
no  legal  claims  to  the  estate  at  the  time  he  took  possession,  lie  being  but  a 
very  distant  relative  of  the  gentleman  who  built  it.  When  the  rightful  heir 

came  into  possession  of  the  estate,  he  came  out  to  the  village  of  C - ,  to 

visit  it,  and  here  learning  the  singular  circumstances  that  had  caused  the 
house  to  be  abandoned  and  closed  up,  he  directed  that  it  should  remain  so. 
When,  a  few  months  afterw  ards,  he  returned  to  England,  he  gave  orders  to 
his  agent  in  Boston  that  everything  should  remain  precisely  as  it  w  as,  and 
that  the  same  jicrson  whom  he  found  in  occupation  of  the  fann  under  tho 
legal  authorities  of  the  Colony,  should  continue  to  occupy  it  at  the  same  rent 
he  bad  heretofore  paid,  so  long  as  he  pleased.  And  the  hein  and  auccassori 
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of  the  Eogliah  owner  have  obeerv’ed  the  same  course  with  regard  to  the  old 
inn,  to  the  present  time. 

As  to  parson  Longgrace,  he  preached  two  sermons  on  the  Sabbatli  after 
the  intennent  of  Captain  Wilford,  taking  for  his  text  that  jwissage  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  in  which  the  Apostle  s])caks  of  the  Great  Adversary  as  *  a  roaring  lion,  ' 
going  about,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour in  which,  sup|)orted  by  otlier 
passages  of  scripture,  and  in  {mrticular  that  one  in  which  the  Devil  is  repre¬ 
sented  ns  contending  with  Michael  alx)ut  the  body  of  Moses,  he  clearly 
proved,  first,  that  the  Devil  was  permitted  sometimes  to  ap|>ear  on  earth,  and 
second,  that  he  doubtless  had  a  strong  desire  to  possess  himself  of  human 
bodies  as  well  as  human  souls,  and  that  if  he  had  the  audacity  to  dispute 
with  an  Archangel  respecting  the  body  of  that  eminent  servant  of  the  Lord 
which  God  himself  had  condescended  to  bury,  then  a  fortiori^  he  would 
seize  u|>on  the  body  of  the  miserable  sinner  who  had  sold  himself  to  him, 
and  in  whose  behalf  no  Angel  even  of  low  degree  w’ould  contend.  And  he 
fortified  his  views  re8|iccting  tlie  power  of  the  Devil  to  appear  and  act  on 
earth,  by  quoting  a  host  of  learned  authorities,  which  were  duly  arranged 
and  illustrated,  under  tlie  twenty-sLx  heads  of  his  sennons,  each  of  which 
heads  was  again  siilKlivided  into  eighteen  minor  heads  or  smaller  divisions. 
And  beginning  with  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job,  he  cited  authors  down  to 
almost  our  ow'n  times,  concluding  bis  proofs  by  referring  to  Martin  Luther’s 
celebrated  contest  with  Satan,  in  which  he  threw  an  inkstand  at  his  head, 
and  also  to  Bunyan’s  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress,’  and  the  writings  of  King  James, 
and  of  the  learned  (/Otton  Mather  of  onr  own  country. 

These'discourses  had  the  desired  effect,  if  not  of  convincing  all  skeptics 
and  op|K>scr8,  at  least  of  silencing  all  expression  of  doubt  and  opposition, 

and  to  tills  day  most  of  the  good  |>coplc  of  C - ,  firmly  believe  in  the 

doctrines  taught  their  ancestors  by  Parson  Longgrace. 

This  is  tlie  substance  of  Uncle  Aminadab’s  story  respecting  the  old  man¬ 
sion.  As  the  night  was  getting  late,  I  politely  thanked  him  and  returned  to 
my  inn,  where  I  was  soon  wrapped  in  deep  slumber.  B. 


HOPE. 

In  early  youth — in  childhood’s  hour, 
Immortal  hope  assumed  her  power. 
Around  she  waves  heunagic  wand. 
The  future  smiles  Uke  fairy  land. 

A  rich  and  mellow  light  she  throws, 
And  wrapt  in  blissfid— deep  repose 
The  distant  scenes  that  rise  to  view. 
In  colors  bright  as  sunset’s  hue. 

Her  gorgeous  robe  she  kindly  flings, 
O’er  all  that  gnawing  sorrow  brings. 
Around  the  sunny  days  of  youth. 
Forever  float  as  pure  as  truth. 

The  dreamy  hopes  of  glory’s  dower, 
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And  shadows  dim  of  pomp  and  power ; 

And  visions  round  the  fancy  play, 

As  sunbeams  dance  on  crystal  spray  ; 

Prismatic  tints  and  kindred  hue 
Are  cast  on  all  that  meets  the  view, 

And  Syren  spells ar'  floating  round, 

•  Like  music’s  soft  enchanting  sound. 

Alas  !  that  brightest  hopes  away 
Should  fade  and  end  in  dread  dismay ; 

That  change  and  ruin  e’er  should  sweep 
O’er  fairest  scenes,  and  crush  in  deep. 

And  dark  despair,  the  souls  that  trust 
Delusive  hope ;  her  gifts  are  drest. — 

Enticements  all  deceit  and  wo— 

A  specious  snare — a  dazzling  show. 

Oh,  trust  her  not !  a  cobweb  veil, 

An  airy  nothing — gaudy — frail. 

With  cunning  fiendish  art  she  flings. 

O’er  heaps  of  rankling  darts  and  stings, 

O’er  boiling  floods  of  fierce  remorse, 

Like  snow-white  robe  or  blackened  corse  ; 

To  sickening,  loathsome  things  a  charm 
She  adds,  that  hides  their  power  to  harm,— 

That  calms  our  doubts,  that  lulls  our  fears. 

And  lures  to  grief  and  scorching  tears. 

The  joy  she  shows — the  bliss  she  paints, 

Beguiles  the  aching  soul  and  taints 
Enjoyment’s  purest — freshest  zest. 

And  blights  and  blackens  all  that  blest 
Our  joyous  youth — our  musing  hours 
With  rainbow  dreams  in  glory’s  bowers. 

B*. 


ERRONEOUS  VIEWS  OF  PATRIOTISM. 

Amid  all  the  contrariety  of  views  and  conflicting  opinions  which  prevail, 
tliere  are  some  principles  universally  received,  some  sentiments  which  strike 
a  responsive  chord  in  every  human  breast.  To  none  of  tliese  has  a  more 
willing  and  a  more  devout  homage  been  paid  than  to  love  of  country.  By 
men  of  all  ages  and  of  every  clime  it  has  been  ranked  among  the  most  exalt* 
ed  of  virtues.  The  enlightened  and  the  ignorant,  the  civilized  man  and  the 
rude  savage,  have  with  one  accord  acknowledged  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
patriot's  character.  In  the  celebration  of  his  praise,  the  imagination  of  tlie 
poet  has  kindled  with  unwonted  fire ;  eloquence  has  uttered  her  loftiest 
strains,  and  history  has  erected  to  him  a  monument  of  imperishable  fume. 
The  infant  in  his  cradle  has  been  taught  to  lisp  the  name  of  his  country's 
benefactor,  and  as  the  bud  of  intellect  has  begun  to  expand,  he  has  l)een  di¬ 
rected  to  pages  which  contain  the  i*ecord  of  heroic  daring  and  patriotic  zeal. 
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Erroneous  Vieitt  of  Patriotism. 

The  fancy  of  the  youth  has  kindled,  and  his  whole  soul  has  glowed  with  ar« 
dent  emotions  as  he  has  read  of  Hector  deaf  to  tlie  calls  of  affection,  and 
mimlfiil  only  of  his  coiJutr}’’8  cause ;  of  Leonidas  and  his  S|)artan  hand— of 
£|Miminonda«4  and  Fabricius,  am^  a  host  of  others  whose  inemor}^,  emlmlincd 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  will  live  while  there  is  a  native  land  to  be  cherished  or 
a  home  to  he  preserved.  He  who  wears  the  laurels  which  deck  the  ymtriot’s 
hrow  needs  no  more  to  render  his  name  illustrious,  while  the  traitor  can  he 
guilty  of  no  crime  to  give  a  darker  shade  to  the  mantle  of  enduring  infamy 
with  which  he  is  shrouded. 

But  while  men  have  l)eeii  thus  enthusiastic  in  their  commendation  of  this 
virtue,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  tendency  which  every  where  prevails 
to  Ik?  captivated  with  what  is  grand  and  im|)08ing  in  external  ap|>earance, 
while  w  hat  is  more  worthy  regard,  Ix.Tause  more  pure  in  itself  and  more 
heneficial  in  its  results,  if  arrayed  in  less  of  outward  splendor,  is  overlooked. 
The  dew's  w  hich  ‘  come  dow  n  silently  hy  night,’  and  the  modest  rill  as  it  en¬ 
livens  the  meadow  and  decks  it  with  verdure  are  almost  iinohser\'ed ;  while 
the  mountain  torrent,  as  it  rushes  madly  from  its  height,  constrains  the  trav¬ 
eller  to  {muse  and  admire,  and  the  thundering  cataract  aw^akens  emotions  of 
suhlimity  in  every  hreast. 

The  jK)mp  and  splendor  of  military'  array  have  ahvays  had  a  fascinating 
power,  and  there  is  iK'sides  some  thing  of  romance  in  the  idea  which  pre¬ 
sents  of  a  youthful  warrior  mingling  in  the  fray  and  ]>crilling  his  life  in  his 
country’s  defence,  and  since  the  lK?ncficial  results  of  his  efforts  are  immediate 
and  striking,  it  comes  tliat  no  path  to  the  Temple  of  Fame  has  been  more 
sure  than  that  of  martial  virtue.  He  who  is  ready  to  sacrifice^  his /t/c  to 
protect  his  country  from  foreign  aggression  must,  surely,  it  is  thought  love  that 
•country’ ;  and  he  who  returns  with  victorious  laurels  upon  his  brow  is  hailed 
os  the  champion  of  freedom,  as  a  being  of  almost  su|K?rhunian  excellence. 
All  delight  to  do  him  homage,  and  untaught  by  the  ex[)orience  of  ))ast  ages 
are  eager  to  intrust  all  they  hold  dear  to  him  whose  valor  has  thus  proved  his 
I»atriotism  as  if  confidence  bestowed  on  such  grounds  had  not  been  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  Iwfore  betrayed.  ‘  He  hath  brought  many  captives  to  Rome,’  is 
an  argument  no  less  decisive  now  in  a  case  of  questioned  imtriotism,  than  it 
was  when  the  w  ily  |K)litician  first  uttered  it.  So  little  are  men  accustomed  to 
reflect  u|K)n  the  springs  of  action,  timt  the  deed,  which  in  one  case  flowsfrom 
the  zeal  of  an  honest  heart,  they  are  ready  to  ascribe  always  to  the  same 
cause ;  they  look  upon  the  outward  appearance,  and  forget  the  workings  of 
the  spirit  within — forget  how  motives  of  self-aggrandizement  may  im|)el  an 
ambitious  character  onward  in  a  career  of  apparent  patriotism,  and  so  it  is 
that  each  generation  in  its  tui*n  is  ready  to  Ik?  cajoled  and  deceived  by  him 
who  makes  fairt'st  professions.  ‘Every  thing  for  the  French  people,’  was 
the  motto  of  Na|K)leon — and  so  it  was — every’  thing  for  France — and  France 
for  my  exaltation. 

The  gallant  soldier  and  the  eloquent  orator  well  know  that  os  the  sun  of 
their  country’s  glory  rises  it  will  shed  a  brighter  lustre  upon  their  own  fame — 
they  well  know  that  the  name  of  the  builder  is  graved  in  letters  not  soon 
obliUTateii  upon  the  comer  stone  of  the  magnificent^  edifice,  and  it  requires 
no  mighty  effort  of  self -denial  to  consecrate  all  that  they  have  and  all  that 
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they  are  to  tliat  country  from  which  they  expect  to  receive  a  thousand  fold. 
So  long  as  their  own  advancement  and  their  country ’s  good  lie  in  iho 
same  path,  they  are  patriots ;  hut  let  the  two  come  in  competition  and  it  will 
soon  l)c  manifest  that  self  is  tlie  idol  of  their  homage.  The  man  of  pow’er- 
ful  and  cultivated  intellect  may  give  utterance  to  glowing  wonls  and  burning 
thoughts,  he  may  enchain  the  attention  of  admiring  thousands,  he  may  en¬ 
kindle  within  their  hearts  the  flame*of  patriotism,  aiul  animate  them  to  tho 
defence  of  freedom  and  yet  in  the  hour  of  trial  prove  that  the  principles  ho 
so  eloquently  maintained  were  strangers  to  his  heart. 

*  Actions  speak  louder  than  w'ords’ — hut  the  conclusions  w’hich  men  draw 
show  them  to  he  often  far  less  convincing.  Hence  the  man  of  talent  and  in¬ 
fluence  who  loudly  professes  his  patriotism,  who  flatters  the  prejudices  of  his 
countrymen — is  zealous  in  the  support  of  [mrticular  measures,  who  can  sec 
nothing  hlamc- worthy  in  his  own  nation,  and  little  deserving  admiration  in 
others,  is  extolled  and  rewarded  as  an  ardent  lover  of  lus  countrj'.  And 
yet  this  man  may  manifest  an  utter  indifference  to  the  advancement  of  vir¬ 
tue  anil  human  happiness,  may  set  at  defiance  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and 
h’ls  private  life  he  governed  hy  contracted  selfishness  and  corrupted  hy  vice. 
Such  are  found — not  here  and  there  like  Judas  among  the  twelve,  hut  like  a 
populous  city  within  whose  w  alls  scarce  ten  righteous  men  arc  founil. 

But  there  is  a  spirit  of  patriotism  as  precious  as  it  is  rarely  found.  Tho’ 
far  from  being  a  narrow  and  exclusive  regard  for  one's  native  land,  he  who 
possesses  it  loves  his  country.  Her  prosperity  and  her  glory  are  ideas  to  him 
too  dear  to  l>e  sacrificed  to  a  spirit  of  self-interest  and  personal  aggrandize¬ 
ment.  He  has  formed  a  right  estimate  of  national  greatness  and  he  seeks  to 
promote  it.  And  what  is  true  glor>’  ?  Does  it  depend  upon  fleets  and  ar¬ 
mies  and  w’arlike  renown  ?  Are  corporeal  strength,  and  skill  in  stratagem 
the  pride  of  man  ?  Are  power  and  w'ealth  the  greatest  of  blessings  ?  Is  it 
not  rather  true  that  ‘  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation  ?’ 

He  then  is  the  true  jmtriot  w  ho  is  not  content  w  ith  seeing  his  ow'ii  country 
free  from  foreign  domination,  hut  would  have  her  free  from  the  guilt  of  op¬ 
pression.  While  he  resolutely  asserts  her  rights  he  rememliers  that  the  rights 
of  others  are  equally  sacred.  His  zeal  is  shown  not  hy  extravagant  eulogy 
of  the  institutions  and  policy  of  his  own  land,  and  hitter  denunciation  of 
others,  hut  hy  seeking  to  promote  that  justice  and  virtue  which  are  the  glory 
of  a  nation.  And  he  is  in  the  most  direct  manner  {lossihle  advancing  his 
country’s  good  ;  while  he,  who,  hy  the  dissemination  of  false  principles,  or  hy 
the  poison  of  a  vicious  example,  undermines  the  virtue  and  weakens  tho 
moral  sense  of  the  community,  is  a  more  ileadly  foe  than  the  battle-field  pre¬ 
sents,  is  guilty  of  treason  of  a  darker  hue  than  tho  soldier  who  deserts  his 
post  in  the  hour  of  danger.  He  is  undermining  the  only  sure  basis  of  free¬ 
dom  and  happiness.  No  matter  liow'  zealous  his  jirofessed  devotion,  he  is 
tearing  away  the  foundation  stone  on  which  the  whole  edifice  rests.  The 
man  who  adds  to  intellectual  pow’er  incorruptible  integrity  may  well  bo 
termed  the  hidirark  of  his  nation.  Such  men  area  surer  safeguard  than  ar¬ 
mies  and  navies.  But  he  who  intnisted  w’itli  the  rule  of  others,  himself  dis¬ 
regards  the  mandates  of  virtue  is  like  the  U|)a8  tree,  which  withers  and  poi¬ 
sons  all  that  comes  under  its  influence.  A; 
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GELEPIANA. 

rXTRACTt  FROM  THE  JOURTfAL  OF  Q*  OELEP.  JR. 

KVMBER  TWO. 

^  If  my  readers  should  at  any  time  remark  that  lam  pariicvlarl^  dully  they 
may  be  assured  that  there  ts  a  design  under  it,^  Essayist. 

I. 

Shakspeare  has  said  and  thousands  have  rc-cchoed  the  sentiment — 

*  All  the  world  ’b  a  stage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players.' 

There  is  this  difference,  however.  On  the  stage  every  man  is  willing  to 
act  the  part  for  which  he  is  best  qualified  ;  a  second  rate  actor  never  wish¬ 
es  to  make  himself  ridiculous  by  murdering  the  part  of  Hamlet,  nor  did 
Garrick  ever  attempt  that  of  Desdemona ; — but  in  the  world  men  do  not  act 
so  wisely.  In  this  respect,  society  is  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  disorder, 
few  are  wise  enough  to  find  the  |K)st,  where  they  may  do  the  most  effective 
service  in  tlie  warfare  of  life.  Few  are  willing  to  ‘act  well  their  part,’  but 
multitudes  are  eager  to  act  the  parts  which  do  not  Ix^long  to  them.  This 
state  of  things  cannot  but  prejudice  the  happiness  of  mankind.  In  the  world 
there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  uses  to  be  performed,  which  are  distinct  from 
each  other,  and  often  of  an  opposite  character.  Every  man  is  fitted  for 
some  one  station,  and  can  fill  it  better  than  any  other;  consequently  it  is  im- 
|»ortant  that  men  should  find  their  proper  places.  This  were  an  easy  task, 
were  it  not  that  we  are  selfish,  and  desire  to  be  more  and  different,  from 
what  it  was  intended  we  should  Ik?. 

Society  has  l>een  well  compared  to  the  l)odies  we  inhabit ; — ^they  are  com¬ 
posed  of  an  infinite  variety  of  |Kirts,  every  one  of  which  is  peculiarly  fitted 
for  some  function,  and  cannot  perform  any  other  so  well.  Let  nature 
teach  her  lesson.  We  never  find  a  memlK?r  dissatisfied  with  its  situation, 
and  anxious  to  perfonn  the  duties  of  its  neighl)or.  There  is  no  quarrelling 
there  for  precedence — there  is  no  ridiculous  pride  of  place.  Each  moves 
on  in  hannony  with  the  whole, — there  is  no  dissatisfaction — no  trouble. 

But  how  often  is  the  great  toe  of  some  body-politic  angry  Iwcause  it  is  not 
the  arm!  How  often  is  the  os  coccygis  enraged  because  it  is  not  the  eye! 
How  often  are  the  lungs  determined  to  perform  the  operations  of  the  brain  ! 

Shaks|>eare  noticed  this  misplaced  ambition,  (what  has  escajK?d  his  no¬ 
tice  ?)  and  has  well  described  its  folly. 

There  was  a  time,  when  all  the  body’s  members 
Rebtdl’d  against  the  belly  ;  thus  accused  it : — 

That  only  like  a  gulf  it  did  remain 

1*  the  midst  o’  the  body,  idle  and  inactive. 

Still  cupboarding  the  viand,  never  bearing 

Like  labor  with  the  rest ;  where  the  other  instruments 

Did  see,  and  hear,  devise,  instruct,  walk,  feel, 

And  mutually  participate,  did  minister 
Unto  the  appetite  and  affection  common 
Of  the  whole  body.  •  •  • 
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Gchplana, 

The  belly  answered, — 

True  is  it,  my  incor|>orate  friends,  quotJi  he, 

That  I  receive  the  general  food  at  tirst. 

Which  you  do  live  u|>on  :  and  fit  it  is  ; 

Because  I  am  the  store-house,  and  the  shop 
Of  the  whole  body.  But  if  you  do  remember 
I  send  it  through  the  rivers  of  your  blood. 

Even  to  the  court,  the  heart,  to  the  seat  o’  the  brain : 

And, through  the  cranks  and  olTices  of  man. 

The  strongest  nerves,  and  small  inferior  veins. 

From  me  receive  that  natural  competency 
Whereby  they  live  :  and  though  that  all  at  once, 

You  my  good  friends,  though  all  at  oucc  cannot 
See  what  I  deliver  out  to  each  ; 

Yet  1  can  make  my  audit  up,  that  all 
From  me  do  back  receive  the  flower  ot  all 
And  leave  me  but  the  bran. 

These  remarks  aj»ply  to  those  whose  relative  situations  in  life  ore  deter¬ 
mined  ;  Imt  they  arc  not  inapplicable  to  those,  who  have  not  fixed  u\\ou  any 
particular  occupation.  It  is  im]>ortant  that  men  should  be  contented  with 
the  stations  assigned  them ;  it  i.s  of  more  importance  that  they  should  be  plac¬ 
ed  in  those  situations,  for  which  they  are  most  peculiarly  fitted.  Young  men 
arc  very  apt  to  mistake  the  character  of  their  minds ;  they  often  find  when  it  is 
too  late  to  retrace  their  steps,  that  they  have  Ikhmi  hurried  into  places  which 
arc  uncongenial — for  which  they  are  unfit,  and  in  which  they  are  of  little 
use  to  socif'ty.  This  eiTor  ollen  arises  from  the  fact,  that  some  particular  oc¬ 
cupation  is  looked  upon  as  more  honorable  than  others — the  arm  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  more  noble  rneml)er  than  the  leg,  and  the  head  is  looked  upon  u.s  the 
most  exalted  part  of  the  whole  body. 

i\or  is  this  the  cause  ot  the  whole  ilifl'icultv.  Many  men  of  the  learned 
professions  arc  prone  to  urge  the  young  to  enter  them,  wklioiit  reference  to 
their  [Mjculiar  fitness.  It  is  to  lie  regretted  that  this  evil  extends  to  the  Cler¬ 
gy.  It  is  constantly  impressed  U|>on  young  ni(*n,  that  more  good  may  lx; 
done  in  this  profession,  than  in  any  other.  ■Many  are  thus  urged  into  it,  who 
might  he  of  more  consctpience  in  some  other  situation.  A  man  may  lie 
far  more  useful  in  making  sIhk's,  than  sermons.  And  many  a  one  may 
pound  the  anvil  to  gn'ater  eflect,  than  the  pulpit  cushion. 

It  cannot  he  too  deeply  im|>ressed  on  the  mind,  that  it  is  not  of  so  much 

consc(|uoncc  tchat  we  do,  as  the  manner  in  ichkli  we  do  it. 

*  Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise. 

Act  W'ell  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies.’ 

Bather  a  trite  maxim  I  gi*ant  ye,  hut  none  the  less  true  ^for  a’  that.’  It  is  no 

matter  how  determined  we  are  to  perform  our  duties  well — no  matter,  in 

short,  how  ambitious  we  are,  if  we  arc  contented  ainl  willing  to  act  our 

PART,  and  do  not  wish  to  force  ourselves  into  situations  for  wlfadi  we  were 

never  intended.  Let  everj  man  he  certain  that  he  has  mistaken  his  j>art 

l)eforc  he  attempts  to  change  it.  Let  eveiy  young  man,  without  inordinate 

ambition  and  sclfishnes.s,  thoroughly  explore  himself,  and  then  lx*  contented 

to  take  that  place  for  which  he  is  l»est  fitted,  ‘Let  a  man’s  ambition  to  be 

great,  disappear  in  a  willingness  to  Ik?  what  he  is;  tlani  may  he  fill  a  high 

place  without  pride,  and  a  low  one  without  humiliation.’ 

40 
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Srab. — Do*t  know  Science  ? 

Si 

Sf  ob. — Hast  studied  Latin  and  Greek  ? 

SiwvU. — No. 

Scab. — Then  art  Uiou  damned  ! 

Old  Platf. 

It  is  n  pretty  thing  to  pruisc  the  ancient  classics.  It  shows  to  advantage 
oiir  own  knowledge,  and  it  accords  with  the  opinion  of  men  for  ages.  In¬ 
deed  this  indiscriminate  praise  of  every  thing  in  the  dead  languages,  is  quite 
a  trade  in  these  days.  Men — e8|)ecially  sophomores — vie  with  each  other,  in 
extravagant  admiration  of  the  Poets  and  Orators  of  antiquity.  The  names 
of  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Homer,  Virgil  and  Horace,  are  w  orn  threadbare  by 
these  giants  in  literature.  Sew  ing  societies  are  inundated  w  ith  tlieir  ancient 
lore,  and  ladies  (dear  creatures!)  arc  urged  to  turn  up  their  pretty  noses  at 
every  luckless  wight,  who  has  not  a  ‘  holy  reverence  for  anti<|uity.’  There  is 
also  a  di8|>osition  to  underrate  those  productions,  w'hich  are  written  in  plain — 
8ol>er  English.  They  are  styled  ‘  xnshy-toashy^  namby-pamby  stuff,'  while  the 
real  solid  material  is  only  to  l)e  found  in  the  Ancient  Classics.  Alas  for  him, 
who  is  contentetl  with  the  literature  of  our  own  language, — he  is  siqK;rficial 
and  destitute  of  a  chaste,  well  regulated. taste  ;  he  can  have  no  pretensions  to 
learning. 

I  fear  there  is  a  little  affectation  in  all  this;  more  especially  as  I  have  nev¬ 
er  heard  one,  who  w’as  really  well  read  in  the  Ancient  Classics,  talk  in  this 
way.  Let  a  man  reatl  the  Greek  Reader,  or  Virgil  only,  and  my  word  for  it, 
he  w’ill  loose  his  common  sense.  Woe  is  that  country  Lyceum  where  his 
8j)eeche8  are  endured  !  He  will  pour  out  ujk)!!  a  sleepy  audience,  the  united 
wis<loni  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  witty"  sayings  of  Diogenes  will  all  be 
re|)onted,  and  the  iEneid  will  Ik?  delivered  piece  meal.  Such  a  man  if  he  is 
talking  with  a  North  American  Indian  will  quote  Latin. 

I  said  this  is  the  fault  of  those,  who  arc  but  slightly  acquainted  with  the 
dead  languages.  It  is  so;  but  it  may  Ik?  questioned  if  others  are  not  tainted 
w'iih  the  same  error.  A  knowledge  of  the  ancient  classics  fonns  a  sort  of 
iMirrier  lK?twecn  the  learned  and  the  illiterate,  behind  w’hich  the  former  may 
n*tirc  with  triumph  : — here  is  a  weajK)n  wdiich  the  others  cannot  resist ; — an 
arcanum  which  they  cannot  understand  ;  and  I  sometimes  think  the  learned 
magnify  their  advantage,  a  little  more  than  they  conscientiously  can.  Moreo¬ 
ver  the  classics  have  come  dow'n  to  us  with  the  Iwrrowcd  lustre  of  ages. 
They  have  lieen  the  admiration  of  tlie  great  and  learned  for  centuries.  All 
rivilizetl  nations  have  lK)wed  dow'n  to  them,  as  to  a  common  divinity.  So 
fiir  as  tliey  are  concemetl,  the  learned  have  Iwen  affectecl  w  ith  a  common 
enthusiasm.  The  multitude  have  been  l)omc  along  w  ith  this  current,  almost 
w  ithoiit  knowing  it  It  has  been  said  that  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
our  country’,  do  not  know  llie  origin  of  our  national  Jubilee — the  Fourth  of 
July  ; — yet  the  most  ignorant  are  the  loudest  in  their  acclamations.  So 
W’hh  the  languages  ;  it  would  be  dilTicult  for  the  imdtitude  to  point  out  the 
lieauties,  of  w  hich  they  are  so  extravagantly  fotul,  yet  they  feel  confident 
there  are  beauties,  for  every’  botly  cannot  Ik?  mistaken  ! 
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Gchpiana. 

Besitles  all  tliis,  we  are  apt  to  admire  a  thing,  in  projwrtion  as  it  is  remov¬ 
ed  from  us.  There  is  a  misty  covering  with  which  time  envelo|K's  an  ohj<*ct, 
which  makes  it  strike  the  mental  vision  with  greater  efl’ecl.  Tlie  sun  nev¬ 
er  ap|K'ars  so  large,  as  when  his  rays  are  partially  intercepted  by  a  hazy  at¬ 
mosphere.  There  is  a  deep  mystery  hanging  over  the  |>ast,  which  makes  us 
love  every  thing  that  has  escaped  its  thraldom.  It  is  from  these  circum¬ 
stances,  that  we  turn  with  so  much  loudness  to  ancient  litenitiire,  and  are 
apt  to  slight  that  of  our  own  time.  Works  of  g(*nius,  like  wine,  must  l>ear 
the  impress  of  age,  l>efore  we  are  prepared  to  admire.  Had  it  not  been  Ibr 
this  feeling  so  prevalent  among  men,  Milton  would  never  have  l>een  so  neg¬ 
lected,  nor  would  Savage  or  Burns  have  suftenal  so  often  from  hunger. 
Sampson  Heed  has  expresstul  the  idea  in  language  as  poetically  LK  uutiful,  as 
practically  true, ‘the  light  which,  in  the  distance  seemed  like  a  inimcidous 
blaze,  as  it  falls  on  our  native  hills  may  still  seem  divine  but  does  not  sur¬ 
prise  us.’ 

The  truth  is,  and  it  may  as  well  be  told,  the  ancient  classics, — abstractly 
considered, — will  not  compare  with  many  works  in  our  own  native  Knglisli. 
Tliat  Demosthenes  was  a  great  orator  for  his  day,  cannot  be  doubted.  That 
he  had  a  stentorian  voice  cannot  be  denied  : — nay,  that  he  could  bawl  louder 
than  old  ocean’s  roaring,  and  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth  too,  I  will  not  gain¬ 
say.  But  there  is  nothing  so  very  remarkable  in  his  orations  af\er  all.  F«»r 
])oint  and  vigor,  his  Pliilipics  are  not  ecpial  to  many  speeches  of  British 
Statesmen,  or  some  of  our  own.  Cicero’s  orations  are  not  so  worthy  of  im¬ 
mortality,  as  some  of  Burke’s  speeches.  Neither  Demosthenes  or  Cicero 
had  more  influence  over  a  mixed  audience,  than  did  Peter  the  hermit,  Sher¬ 
idan  or  Patrick  Henry.  And  so  of  the  Poets;  1  am  not  sure  that  Paradise 
Lost  will  not  be  admired  as  much  in  future  ages,  as  the  Iliad.  There  is 
much  to  admire  in  the  keen  satire  of  Juvenal,  but  I  do  not  believe  he  pos¬ 
sessed  the  essentials  of  poetry,  to  the  extent  that  Pope  did.  And  Horace 
too !  Who  can  but  admire  his  smooth,  sweet  strains,  more  delicious  than 
the  pure  Falcrnian,  himself  has  described !  And  there  is  Virgil,  and  Ovid, 
and  a  host  l)esides  I  cannot  but  admire,  but  I  cannot  forget  our  own  Shaks- 
pearc,  and  Young,  and  Cow|)er,  and  Spenser. 

But  I  shall  Ihj  told,  that  the  ancient  Poets  were  more  original,  than  those 
of  our  day  ;  the  I’octs  of  our  language  have  Imrrowed  fn>m  tliem.  Bor¬ 
rowed,  quotha.^  and  so  did  they  borrow.  What  would  the  Iliad  have  l)cen, 
were  it  not  for  Mythology  ?  Where  would  have  ls*en  the  TCneid,  had  the 
Iliad  never  l)een  written  ?  If  it  is  of  6orroiring  you  sjwak,  you  must  go 
liack  b<wond  those  times  ‘  whereof  the  menioiy  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary,’  to  find  those  who  did  not  imitat?. 

1  would  not  underrate  the  ancient  classics.  1  love  them  in  my  heart  of 
hearts ;  but  I  also  love  those  of  our  ow'ii  mother  tongue  ;  and  it  is  for  those, 
and  those  only,  w'ho  w'ould  praise  tlie  funner  at  tlie  expense  of  the  latter, 
that  these  remarks  are  intended. 
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THE  MYSTERIOUS  DESPOT. 

I  sf.fG  a  mighty  potentate. 

Yet  tremble  while  I  sing, 

Lest  down  on  my  devoted  head 
His  fiery  wrath  1  bring ; 

For,  by  Saint  George,  I  say  and  swear 
He  *8  greater  than  a  king  ! 

*  His  sceptre  is  a  mighty  one. 

His  realm  the  world’s  wide  span. 

And  with  a  despot’s  arrogance 
ilc  rules  the  race  of  man. 

Match  me  this  king,  in  all  tlie  earth. 

So  please  ye,  if  ye  can. 

A  Proteus  of  a  thousand  shapes. 

Sometimes,  like  Aristotle, 

He  learnedly  sopliisticaU’s, 

Or  rhymes,  like  *  Amos  Cottle 
And  sometimes,  like  Asmodeus, 

Is  corked  up  in  a  bottle. 

Sometimes  he  rules  by  ‘  right  divine,’ 

While  nations  bend  before  him, 

Till  some  enthusiast  takes  fire. 

And  undertakes  to  *  floor’  him  ; 

And  then  he  takes  some  other  form. 

And  stiU  the  fools  adore  him. 

Sometimes  he  boasts  the  god-like  power 
(’Tis  dangerous  to  mock  it,) 

Of  making  life’s  pale  flame  re-shoot. 

When  quivering  in  the  socket ; 

And  thus  he  worketh  on  man’s  fears. 

And,  tlirough  them,  to  his  pocket. 

Ofltimes  tlie  rostrum  he  ascends, 

A  paUiot  in  his  glory, 

And  vows  *  no  party  feelings  sway,* 

And  tells  the  good  old  story  ; 

Until  he  finds  w'hich  profits  most, 

The  pay  of  whig  or  tory. 

Anon  he  takes  a  hero’s  guise. 

And  fights  a  nation’s  quarrel, 

He  dons  his  helm,  and  girds  his  sword. 

And  mounts  his  noble  sorrel ; 

He  seeks  fame’s  wreatli,  in  ho()c  to  find 
Some  gilding  on  the  laurel 
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lie  was  the  friend  of  Mahomet, 

Who  ne’er  without  his  bias 

Had  made  the  Eastern  world  believe 
He  was  the  true  Messias  ; 

He  also— >as  ’tis  now  believed — 

A  little  helped  Matthias. 

Now,  reader,  should  you  wish  to  learn. 

This  wonder’s  name  and  nation. 

About  the  las\i ’t  is  difRcult 
To  give  a  true  relation  : 

But  for  the  first.  King  Humbug  is 
The  monarch’s  designation. 

1  ’ve  no  credentials  of  his  birth, 

1  ’d  print  them  if  I  had  ’em  : 

But  it  doth  rather  seem  to  me 
His  ma  was  Eden’s  madam  ; 

For  Satan  he  did  humbug  her, 

And  she  did  humbug  Adam. 

Knickerbocker^ 
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We  are  indebted  for  the  following  critical  notice  to  a  valued  correspondent. — 
May  he  continue  his  favors. 

Corrected  Proofs,  by  H.  Hastings  Weld,  Boston;  Russell,  Shattuck  &  Co. 
This  amusing  volume  of  2(U)  pages,  is  made  up  of  pieces  wdiich  Mr.  Weld  has, 
at  various  times,  contributed  to  sundry  periodicals,  and  which  are  now  collected, 
rorrectedy  and  issued  under  the  above  title.  Most  of  the  pieces  are  humorous, 
and  arc  sketched  in  a  free,  off-hand,  and  racy  manner.  In  our  opinion,  they  are 
highly  original,  and  we  doubt  whether  any  one,  e.xcept  some  poor  w’oe-begone 
wight,  w  ho  has  become  bankrupt  to  his  tailor,  or  who  is  possessed  with  blue  derils 
(nay,  we  question  if  even  this  exception  should  be  made,)  we  doubt  whether 
any  one  can  peruse  these  sketches  w  ithout  having  his  risible  muscles  called  into 
action,  and,  which  is  better,  without  perceiving  that,  w  hile  he  has  not  indulged 
himself  in  any  thing  of  malice,  the  writer  has  painted  from  nature, — has  exhib¬ 
ited  outlines  which  may  be  recognised  in  every  city — in  every  country  village 
throughout  our  land.  And  the  pleasantry  and  satire  are  every  where  directed 
against  fashionable  vices  and  follies  of  almost  every  day’s  occurrence.  Some  of 
our  author’s  pieces  arc  of  a  higher  and  graver  cast,  and  arc  creditable  to  Inith 
his  head  and  his  heart.  Yet  we  think  his  forte  lies  in  the  satirical  and  the  hu¬ 
morous.  He  has  evidently  a  keen  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  and  he  oflen  de¬ 
tects  and  brings  it  forth  where  duller  observers  would  pass  it  by  unnoticed. 

Some  of  the  pieces  are  in  verse,  but  far  the  greater  number  are  prose.  Of  the 
serious  pieces  in  the  former,  the  translatoin  of  ‘  Vaudois  Harvest  Hymn/  and 

The  Mother  to  her  Infant  upon  its  Birth  Hay/*  are  possessed  of  no  slight  merit. 
Of  the  same  class  of  pieces  in  prose,*  Modern  Degeneracy*  is  perhaps  the  best; 
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the  style  is  neat,  and  rises  above  that  of  Uie  humorous  pieces,  anti  the  sentiiuent 
is  above  all  praise.  Instead  of  servilely  copying  the  opinions  of  other  writers, 
the  author  has  given  us  wrhat  he  believes  and  what  tee  believe  to  be  truth. 

But  still  it  is  in  his  satirical  and  humorous  pieces  that  he  is  most  at  home. 
The  legend  in  the  *  Tar  Brush  Sketches j  related  by  Dtumis  respecting  his  fuur- 
teenlii  cousin,  Fheline  O’Donahoe,  is  exquisite.  The  author  has  succeeded  not 
merely  in  imitating  the  Irish  brogue  and  style  of  expression,  (this  w'ould  be 
small  merit,  for  any  person  long  conversant  with  that  pepple  could  do  it,)  hut  he 
has  given  us  a  specimen — an  imitation  of  genuine  Irish  superstition  and  humor, 
most  pleasantly  mingled,  and  such  as  w'e  do  no  not  recollect  to  have  seen  from 
Uie  pen  of  any  one  except  T.  Crofton  Croker,  a  native,  we  believe,  of  the  Em¬ 
erald  Isle.  Our  author  has  not  only  succeeded  in  speakingy  but  also  in  thinking 
Ilibernice.  The  gentleman  in  the  black  rou/,w’hom  Pheline  meets  with  ulofl,  and 
the  dialogue  bet W’een  them,  w’ith  Fheline’s  final  escapt*  from  him  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  are  genuine  creations  of  Irish  superstition  and  humor,  so  much  so,  that 
on  this  internal  evidence  alone,  we  are  almost  inclined  to  accuse  Mr.  Weld  of 
plagiarising  them  from  some  illiterate  but  w’itty  Hibernian. 

But  we  have  not  time  farther  to  particularize.  The  pieces  are  of  various  de¬ 
grees  of  merit,  as  must  bo  evident,  when  it  is  recollected  that  they  were  thrown 
off,  at  diflerent  times,  and  often,  doubtless,  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  in 
ditlerent  moods  of  mind.  We  cannot,  however,  close  this  brief  notice,  without 
calling  the  reader’s  attention  to  a  few  of  the  pieces  which  have  more  particular¬ 
ly  struck  us,  though  their  merit  may  not,  perhaps,  be  su|)i‘rior  to  that  of  many  oth¬ 
ers  in  the  volume.  We  will  refer  the  reader  to  the  ‘  Winter  in  Cedarville,’ 

^  Easy  Joe  Bruce,’  ‘  Directions  to  enable  a  man  to  practice  Medicine  successfully,’ 

*  My  Friend’s  Story,’  ‘  Boots,’  *  Sir  a  Secret  !  Most  Important,’  as  being, 
in  our  opinion,  drawn  from  nature,  and  fraught  w  ith  important  truths  which 
will  remain  in  the  thinking  mind  long  after  the  light  humor  that  characterises 
them  shall  have  become  trite  and  have  been  forgotten. 

The  pieces  W’ill  bear  perusing  and  re-perusing,  and  there  is  far  more  originali¬ 
ty,  truth  and  humor  in  this  collection  of  pieces  than  in  many  larger  and  more 
highly  pretending  volumes.  To  our  friends  and  patrons,  and  especially  to  those 
w  ho  urge  that  they  have  not  time  to  read  a  large  book,  w’e  say,  buy  this  little 
volume,  it  will  afford  you  some  hours  of  pleasant  amusement,  w  ithout  interfering 
with  your  business,  and  at  the  same  time  it  w  ill  teach  you  many  useful  truths, 
which  you  w’ill  find  abundant  opportunities  to  apply,  in  your  intercourse  with 
the  world  on  the  journey  of  life.  Huy  it,  for  it  will  make  you  merrier,  wiser, 
and  better,  and  will  encourage  both  the  autlior  and  his  publisher  to  make  yet 
more  and  higher  exertions  fur  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  the  reading  pub¬ 
lic* 

‘  Americ.4!«  Criticism  o.n  American  Literature.  This  Lecture  of  Mr. 
(Mould’s,  w  hich  was  extracted  from  Professor  Wf>ods’  IJternry  and  Theological 
Rerieie  and  published  in^our  March  Number,  having  found  its  w’ay  into  some  oth¬ 
er  literary  journals,  has  raised  quite  a  breeze  among  the  ‘  fraternity.’  It  is  a  sen¬ 
sitive  subject,  and  tlie  bold,  independent,  and  fearless  manner,  in  which  Mr. 
Gould  has  treated  it,  is  worthy  of  high  praise.  For  this  w’e  admired  it,  and  feel 
happy  that  we  have  laid  it  bi'fbre  our  readers,  and  the  more  so,  to  find  a  majority 
of  those  who  have  alluded  to  it,  concurring  with  us  in  opinion.  Though  the 
writer  may  have  erred  in  some  of  his  positions,  w  e  think  that  the  tenable  ground 
he  has  taken  in  the  main,  will  cause  our  critics  to  reflect,  and  become  sensible  of 
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the  real  state  of  criticism  in  this  country.  In  this,  as  in  all  oilier  matters,  an  oc¬ 
casional  check  has  a  salutary  influence,  and  tliat  such  will  bo  tlie  effect  of  this 
Lecture,  we  are  well  satisfied.  As  we  did  not  intend,  in  the  outset,  to  go  into 
an  examination  of  the  different  positions  assumed  by  Mr.  Gould,  we  leave  the 
subject  to  the  discrimination  of  our  readers. 

pEifciLLiNcs  BY  THE  WAY,  by  X.  P.  U’illis.  \\ c  liavc  always,  on  reading 
the  productions  of  this  gentleman,  been  irresistibly  prompted  to  exclaim,  *  beau¬ 
tiful,’  for  they  are  so  indeed.  Depth  they  have  not,  but  this  is  not  essential  to 
beauty,  as  it  arises  from  a  nicety  of  pi'rception,  aided  by  a  lively  and  vigorous 
imagination.  Our  author  views  nature  with  a  poet’s  eye,  *  in  a  fine  phrenzy 
rolling,’  and  to  him,  all  things  are  *  bright  and  fair.’  Possessed  of  a  brilliant  im¬ 
agination,  and  having  at  command  an  abundant  flow  of  language,  he  paints  in 
the  liveliest  colors  whatever  he  touches. 

The  M’encillings,’  here  collected  in  two  duodecimos,  wre  first  published  in 
the  New  York  Mirror,  of  which  Mr.  Willis  is  one  of  the  Editors.  They  are, 
therefore, familiar  to  a  large  portion  of  the  reading  community.  Having  been 
republished  in  England,  they  were,  sans  ceremonic^  doomed  to  be  bufteted  by 
British  critics.  One  and  all,  as*  it  w'ere,  poured  forth  an  indiscriminate  show’er 
of  abuse  upon  his  devoted  head,  not  because  his  ^  Pencillings’  deserved  it,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  discovered— or  thought  they  discovered — in  him  some  things, — of  lit¬ 
tle  consequence  in  themselves, — that  were  not  strictly  gentlemanly.  In  one  in¬ 
stance,  he  was  certainly  in  the  fault,  W'hen  he  spoke  in  diminutive  terms  of  tho 
writings  of  Marryatt,  not  having  read,  according  to  his  own  confession,  ten 
pages  of  them.  In  all  other  respects,  we  think  Mr.  Willis  has  fully  exculpated 
himself.  But  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  relent¬ 
less  warfare.  The  London  Quarterly,  and  Edinburgh  Reviews,  and  The  Metro¬ 
politan  Magazine,  are  within  our  readers’  reach,  and  they  can  there  perceive 
whether  he  has  been  treated  according  to  his  deserts. 

That  these  *  Pencillings’  will,  in  their  present  form,  be  well  received  by  the  au¬ 
thor’s  countrymen,  we  feel  assured.  They  will  be  read  and  admired  while  there 
remains  the  least  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  their  minds.  We  hope  Mr.  Wil¬ 
lis  w'ill  remain  in  England  until  he  puts  every  soul  to  the  blush,  who  has  attempt¬ 
ed,  in  the  least  degree,  to  vilify  and  defame  his  character. 

Smollet’s  Humphrey  Clinker.  The  Harpers  have  brought  out  this  w’orkin 
anew  and  fascinating  dress,  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  inimitable  etchings  of 
the  laughter-provoking  Cruikshank.  The  writings  of  Smollet  are  too  well 
knowm  to  need  comment.  The  productions  of  his  genius  have  given  rise  to  a 
host  of  imitators,  but  all  have  fallen  far  short  of  their  mark.  His  style  is  above 
imitation — it  is  the  free  and  unbidden  flow  of  nature  itself.  Hence  the  folly  of 
attempting  to  imitate.  The  gift  must  be  wdthin  us. 


It  ha*  been  intiinaU'd  that  with  the  opening  of  Spring,  the  world  of  letters, 
— Uii*  portion  of  it, — would  Ik?  inundated  with  new'  works.  Of  this,  however, 
we  have  not,  os  yet,  had  any  very  serious  indications.  Humor  says  that  Cooper 
has  a  new  novel  under  way,  and  nearly  ready  for  the  press.  If  so,  we  ho|»e  it 
will  not  be  a  second  *  Golden  Calf,’  for  another  such  pro<luction  as  *  The 
Manikins*  would  consign  its  author  to  Uie  realms  of  oblivion.  Simms,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  *  Guy  RiverSf  ‘  The  Ycmnssec*  dec,  is  engaged  uj)on  another  work 
of  fiction.  Washington  Irving,  akso,  has  something  in  prejiaration.  Poems 
from  llalleck  and  iiryant,  *  as  long  as  the  Iliad,’  are  also  ex|>ected.  H. 
Hastings  Weld,  encouraged  by  the  very  flattering  reception  of  his  volume  of 
*  Corrected  Proofs^  inUmds,  we  learn,  to  send  forth  a  Second  Series. 

George  Dearborn,  of  New’  York,  has  just  published  ‘  The  Works  of  John  Dry- 
den — in  Terse  and  Prose — xrith  a  Life,  hy  Rrr  John  Miffordy*  w’hich  forms  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Library  of  Standard  Literature,  and  is  the  only  complete  edition  of 
his  works  that  has  been  published  in  this  country.  Of  this  w'riter,  ‘  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Montlily  Magazine’  has  the  follow  ing  remarks.  ‘  The  writings  of  Drydcn 
do,  in  fact,  constitue  a  magazine  of  *  English  undcfiled,’  w  herein  he  w  ho  w'oiild 
avail  himself  of  the  rich  resources  of  his  native  tongue,  may  draw’  the  most  va¬ 
rious  food  for  thought  while  he  braces  Itis  mind  w  ith  the  most  nervous  and  yet 
harmonious  idioms  of  w  hich  it  is  susceptible,  lint  the  rich  and  mnjestic,  yet 
pure  and  flexible  style,  which  withstood  tlie  fastidious  criticism  of  Tooke,  and 
lent  its  flowing  energy  to  the  eloquence  of  Fox  (who,  it  is  said,  admitted  no 
word  into  his  history  w  hich  had  not  the  authority  of  Dryden,)  needs  no  recom¬ 
mendation  from  our  hands  at  this  day.  Sullicc  it  to  say,  that  the  w’orks  of  one 
of  the  greatest  waiters  in  our  language  are  now’  presented  to  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  in  a  form  which,  w’hile  from  its  cheapness  it  must  tend  much  to  extend  their 
circulation,  W’ill,  from  its  compact  elegance,  be  unhesitatingly  selected  as  a  libra¬ 
ry  edition.* 

The  Messrs.  Harper  have  issued  five  volumes  of  their  iinifojm  edition  of  Bul- 
wer’s  Works.  Each  of  these  volumes  are  prepared  by  the  author,  and  each  vol¬ 
ume,  W’hich  contains  one  novel,  has  tw’o  original  illustrations.  The  fiflh  volume 
contains^  Rienzi.*  Tlieir  uniform  edition  of  Paulding’s  Works  w’ill  soon  receive 
an  addition  to  the  number  of  volumes.  They  wrill  shortly  publish  *  Spain  Rc-risit- 
ed  by  the  author  of  ^  .7  Year  in  Spain — Lctlers  and  Conte rsatlon  of  S.  T,  Coler¬ 
idge — Shepherd  Lee,  and  Llksicalaictr — tlie  two  latter,  American  Novels. 


To  CoRRr.sposDENTS.  Wc  liave-expcrienccd  some  inconvenience  from  not  re¬ 
ceiving  tlie  favors  of  our  contributors  immediately  after ja  Number  is  issued.  It 
would  be  preferable  to  have  them  at  our  disposal  as  early,  at  least,  as  the  tenth  of 
the  month  prior  to  their  insertion. 

Several  of  the  contributions  for  this  number  arc  from  new  correspondents, 
from  w’hoin  wc  hope  to  hear  regularl}’.  Arrangements  are  bi'ing  made  to  secure 
a  permanent  list  of  writers,  whose  produetions  are  favorably  received  by  the 
public.  *  II*’  will  I’xcu.'H'  the  lilK'rty  we  have  taken  in  altering  his  signature,  as 
another  had  previously  adopted  the  same. 


